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AT HER MERCY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ LOST SIR MASSINGBERD,” “ A PERFECT 
TREASURE,” &. &c. 
——=<— 


CHAPTER XI. THE RING AND THE RING GUARD. 


THE invitation to the gentlemen’s pic- 
nic was unanimously accepted by the 
ladies of Lucullus Mansion, and, late as it 
was, Mrs. Hodlin Barmby despatched emis- 
sries that very night throughout Bal- 
‘combe to furnish forth the sylvan board. 
That admirable woman never waited till the 
next day to secure what could be bespoken 
the same evening, and in this case, as in 
others, she had her reward; many a house- 
hold in the neighbourhood went without 
its lobster and its lettuces, on that eventful 
day, in order that the salad should not fail 
at Birbeck Beeches. She never gave way 
\fo that besetting weakness of her sex—a 
tendency to “risk” matters—and would 
rather bring home some coveted article of 
lfood, such as a pot of Devonshire cream, 
or a basket of plover’s eggs, in her own 
! hands, than put a respectable tradeswoman 
in the way of being tempted by a higher 
tbid. Nor was it only with the commissariat 
that she concerned herself. She mar- 
ishalled the guests in such order as her 
|sagacity foresaw would be most pleasing 
to them, and placed in each carriage—well 

j horsed and gaily postillioned under her 
| husband’s eye—its due complement of 
} Passengers. It had got about that Mr. 
fj Angelo Hulet had been the proposer of 
i the entertainment, and therefore the first 
i Vehicle was given to him, not a little to 
| Mr. Bullion’s indignation, whose vast pos- 
sessions naturally inclined him to the belief 
that he had a divine right in everything 
over everybody. It was necessary to tell 
» in order to appease his wrath, that 
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Mr. Hulet (who was five years his junior) | 
had had the pas of the rest of the com. | 
pany as being obviously the eldest. With | 
the latter, of course, went Evy, and “ since 
the young people would naturally like to 
be together,” said sly Mrs. Barmby to the | 
valetudinarian, “I shall send Miss Judith, i 
and her aunt, along with you two.” 

The effect of this arrangement was to fill 
the pockets of the first carriage with so 
many bottles and phials, and packages of 
charcoal and digestive biscuits, that it might 
have been supposed by a casual spectator 
to be carrying the provisions for the pic- 
nic, which had in fact been despatched 
hours before, in a separate conveyance, to a 
certain appointed greenwood glade. The 
two invalids finding themselves thus in 
each other’s company, and with every 
remedy and restorative at hand, and having 
nothing to complain of except their ail- 
ments—which was their favourite topic— ff 
looked eminently well pleased, and con- | 
versed with one another in low confidential j 
tones. On the opposite seat sat the girls; 
Judith, a little incommoded by the irre- | 
pressible footstool, but wreathed in smiles 
as in duty bound, while Evy, though she | 
would rather have had Mrs. Storks beside | 
her, looked equally happy if not quite so 
demonstrative. 

“T can see that my spirits surprise you,” } 
whispered Judith to her companion, “and 
yet it is to you that I am indebted for 
them. Ah, you who are so happy, little 
know what magic a few kind words, such }{ 
as you spoke to me last night, can effect | 
with one who is so unused to kindness. | 
Perhaps you meant little by them’’—here } 
she paused, and Evy answered quickly and 
earnestly : i 

“ Indeed, dear Miss Mercer, I meant 
all I said.” 


—$<_________. ———<——— 
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“ How can I believe that, when you will 
not call me Judith,” returned the other, 
pathetically. 


you mean to be friendly with me, when- 
ever you can think of it. It is not your 
fault, dear Miss Carthew. I have not, 
alas! the gift of attracting the love of 
others, as you have. Ah, how I covet it!” 

“Indeed, Judith, yon do me wrong,” 

Evy; “and yourself wrong. I 

not call you by your christian name 

because of your aunt’s presence, whose 

ee I thought might be aroused by 
such sudden familiarity.” 

Oh, Evy, Evy, when the recording 
angel had to write down that little speech, 
I am afraid it was not without some ce- 
lestial hieroglyphic indicating a doubt of 
its authenticity. My own conviction is 
that you do not like your new friend so 
well that terms of endearment for her 
spring, flower-like, on your lips—that you 
have in fact told “a white one.” 

“ And as for your not attracting people,” 
she continued, “i am sure the anxiety 
that Mr. Paragon, for one, showed to hand 
you to your seat just now, was a sufficient 
contradiction to such a statement. Don’t 
you think it is a little hard upon the poor 
man to let him be so very civil in igno- 
rance of the existence of — by-the-bye, 
= never confided to me the name, which 

hope to read of one day among the Royal 
Academicians.”’ 

“I dare not breathe it in this company,” 
returned Judith, with emotion. “My vis- 
a-vis is not always so deaf as she was the 
other night when she took Carthew for 
Hartopp. Yes, I amsorry for Mr. Paragon, 
but I don’t think he is likely to break his 
heart about me or anybody else ; and it is 
so necessary for dear Augustus’s sake that 
I should dissemble. 1¢ was only the other 
night that my aunt was congratulating me 
upon what she was pleased to call my ‘ good 
sense’ in encouraging the attentions of one 
who could offer me an establishment, in- 
stead of listening to ‘a beggarly painter.’ 
Was it not cruel of her, dear ?” 

‘“*T think it was most abominable of her,” 
said Evy, indignantly. “I should never 
have given her credit for such a speech, 
did I not hear it from your own mouth. 
With all her faults she seems so kind and 
lady-like e 

“My dear Evy,” interrupted Judith, 
compassionately, “your charity leads you 
to be toocredulous. Don’t you see that my 
aunt has now a motive for appearing in her 





“Oh yes, E know it was an | 
oversight, # slip of the tongue, and that) 


_ best colours, or rather in eolours that don’t 
_ belong to her at all? Only watch how she 
lamgaishes when she addresses your uncle ; 
whether she is talking of her love, or her 
liver, it’s all one.” 

Evy could hardly forbear smiling, 
though she felt ashamed of doimg so. 
Judith’s conversation did not please her; 
if was clever, but too cynical, and even 
coarse, to suit her taste. Now Mrs. Storks 
was satirical and outspoken enough, but 
somehow, she was never valgar; her geni- 
ality of disposition also enabled her to 
“say things’ m a manner that robbed 
them of their sting, whereas the tone of 
Judith’s talk (when she was not apolo- 
gising for it) was very hard. At the same 
time Evy was too just not to admit that the 
position of this poor girl put her at a great 
disadvantage; she had heard her uncle say 
that where dependence does not make a 
hypocrite, it makes a cynic, and had the 
lines of Judith’s life fallen in more pleasant 
places, it was only reasonable to suppose 
that she would have been a more pleasant 
person. 

Upon reaching their destination the 
hosts of the pic-nic proclaimed, as it were, 
their independence, threw off the yoke of 
Mrs. Hodlin Barmby, and rearranged the 
party in accordance with their own views. 
Each gentleman—so far as they went, for 
they were fewer in number than their fair 
guests—carried off a lady, and escorted her 
to the glade where the collation was await- 
ing them, and as Birbeck Beeches, though 
but of small extent, was a pathless wilder. 
ness, there was no direct route, but every 
pair took their own way, which, in some 
cases, was an intentionally prolonged one. 
Those ladies, on the contrary, who had no 
cavalier, but were obliged to put up witha 
substitute (even though it was Mrs. Bullion, 
who in inches was almost a man, and who 
had also a very respectable moustache), 
went as straight to the feeding place as 
their knowledge of the locality would per- 
mit, and Birbeck Beeches was pretty well 
known to all Balcombe. It was a very 
beautiful spot, as wild as a primeval forest, 
though you could scarcely have been lost, 
or starved to death in it, even if you had 
not stumbled on the hampers from Lucullus 
Mansion—and every tree was “a study” 
for any young woman who could wield 4 
pencil, and had advanced as far as a number 
three drawing-book. Each mighty bole was 
mossed and knobbed in some characteristi¢ 
fashion, and with its gnarled branches pre- 
sented in numberless instances a grotesque 
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Gustave Doré’s eyes, indeed, the wood 
would have been ready “ peopled,” even 
without the presence of the pic-nic party; 
and the sharp-tongued Judith pointed out 
so many sylvan likenesses of residents in 
Lucullus Mansion to her companion, Mr. 
Paragon, and that so wittily, that that 
gentleman, albeit not easily moved to 
mirth (of which he was always somewhat 
suspicious lest he himself should be con- 
cerned in evoking it), had more than once 
to seat himself on the thick piled moss to 
have his laugh out; on which occasions 
Judith very good-naturedly sat down also. 
“If these little opportunities should occur 
after our champagne luncheon,” was her 
sagacious reflection, “‘ this man will propose 
to me to a dead certainty. And what shall 
I do then ?” 
Evy was under the sober convoy of Mr. 
De Coucy, who perceived, or pretended to 
perceive, in the trees, certain heraldic re- 
semblances which enabled him to hold dis- 
course upon his favourite topic, and to 
commence that course of instruction with 
which he had already menaced his fair 
companion. He also sat down on the moss 
and pressed her to sit beside him, in order 
that he might more conveniently expatiate 
upon the Alerion—a neighbouring wood- 
eut—which he was careful to observe, 
though modern heralds had degraded it 
into a monster, was indeed originally no 
other than our eagle, the cognisance of the 
House of Lorraine, and an anagram upon 
its name. When the unconscious tree had 
done its duty, he passed on to others, nor 
was he long before he found a beech like- 
ness in profile to Alexander the Great, 
which gave him the wished-for opportunity 
of calling attention to his ring by Pyr- 
goteles ; a subject that furnished him with 
the materials for so long a lecture, that 
among the crowd of thoughts that flitted 
across Evy’s mind during its progress, 
the reflection that it was lucky that the 
collation which was awaiting them could 
not get cold, found an involuntary place. 
“What is that funny creature on that 
other ring of yours?” inquired Evy pre- 
sently, not that she cared, poor little soul, 
what it was, but that Pyrgoteles was wear- 
ing away the life within her, and any 
change of topic seemed acceptable. “I 
think I have seen something like it be- 
fore.” 
| “Funny creature! my dear young lady,” 


likeness to the human form. To Monsieur 


inapplicable but. sacrilegious, “that is the 
tailless gryphon; I wear it on my signet- 
ring, as being the cognisance of the family 
to which I have the honour to be not dis- 
tantly related ; the Heytons.” 

“To be sure,” said Evy, with an unex- 
pected interest; “ I remember to have seen 
it sculptured above the great gates leading 
into Dirleton Park at home.” 

“ Ah, yes; since you have lived at Dun- 
wich, you are doubtless acquainted with 
my noble relative.” 

“Very slightly ; that is, I have only seen 
him once,” said Evy. 

“ Well, he is not much to look at,’’ ob- 
served Mr. De Coucy, smiling, “ though he 
is a very excellent fellow when you come 
to know him; but you must have met his 
nephew, Captain Heyton—or, as we call 
him, Jack.” 

“Yes; I have met Captain Heyton— 
three or four times,” answered Evy, with 
a desperate effort to appear at once indif- 
ferent and exact. 

“Well, isn’t he a capital fellow? All 
the family, except his cousin Dick, who is 
no more to be compared with him than 
that scarabeus,” here Mr. De Coucy prod- 
ded his umbrella viciously at a wandering 
beetle, “ delight in Jack.” 

Evy blushed with pleasure—she had 
liked this old gentleman well enough, but 
had hitherto considered him a little tedious ; 
now she confessed to herself that she had 
made a mistake, and that he had a very 
agreeable way of putting things. 

“ Captain Heyton was a general fa- 
vourite in Dunwich, I think,” assented 
Evy. 

“So I should imagine,” said Mr. De 
Couey, “or his neighbours must be hard 
to please. Why, to begin with, he is one 
of the best-looking fellows in England. 
Don’t you think so ?” 

“He is certainly good-looking,” said 
Evy, worrying the scarabewus in her turn 
with the tip of her parasol. 

“ Yes, indeed, and his face does not belie 
his heart. The old lord, between ourselves, 

would be unbearable if it was not for 

Jack’s civilising influence. I never go to 

the park myself unless Jack is there. His 

smile irradiates the old house like a per- 

petual sunbeam.” 

What a charming old man this was after 

all, and what a stream of pleasant talk lay 

in him, when that rubbish of alerions and 

gryphons did not choke it! Why didn’t 





| replied Mr. De Coucy, in a tone that pro- 
tested against such epithets, as not only 


he goon? She looked up with a radiant 
face to know the cause of his sudden 
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silence, and met his keen grey eyes gazing 
down upon her with curious earnestness. 

“ Captain Heyton is very much looked 
up to in our neighbourhood,” remarked 
she, with as great presence of mind as she 
could assume; “he is the life and soul of 
the rifle corps, and—and—of the cricket 
club, and all that.” 

“JT don’t doubt it,” replied Mr. De 
Coucy; “‘noblesse oblige,’ you know; it 
is—or ought to be—his place to take the 
lead in everything of that sort. He will 
be one day Lord Dirleton himself, and in 
all probability inherit his uncle’s wealth as 
well as title. There is not a better match 
in the county I should say than Jack. He 
will probably marry some duke’s daugh- 
ter; indeed, I have heard his name asso- 
ciated with one already, though I forget 
who it was; perhaps you have happened to 
hear it.” 

“No,” said Evy, as carelessly as she 
could. “I don’t think I have.” 

What a dreadful old man this was after 
all, and how fond of scandal! Even Pyr- 
goteles was a preferable subject of conver- 
sation to that which he had now selected. 
If the wandering scarabeus had not by 
this time made a tunnel for himself into 
the moss he would probably have suffered 
death by impalement. 

“ Don’t you think that they'll be wait- 
ing luncheon for us, Mr. De Coucy ?” said 
Evy, after a long silence. 

“No, my dear young lady, I don’t thin 
Mrs. Bullion would permit them to wait 
for anybody. You seem to have taken a 
fancy to this ring of mine; would you do 
me the favour to accept it ?” 

“Oh no, Mr. De Coucy,” said Evy, re- 
collecting, for the first time, Mrs. Barmby’s 
warning with reference to her companion’s 
weakness for making proposals of matri- 
mony. “Icould not think of doing that. 
I have heard you say yourself that the 
gem was two thousand years old, and of 
priceless value.” 

“Nay, I didn’t mean that ring, Miss— 
Evy, not but that I would even part with 
it, on one condition. That is if you would 
consent to wear beside it Don’t be 
alarmed my dear young lady,” continued 
he, gravely, for he had taken hold of her 
hand, in a parental sort of way it might 
be, but also, perhaps, with a less platonic 
intention, and she had withdrawn it rather 
abruptly. “I am not going to ask you to 
marry me, because I am afraid it would be 
out of the question; you needn’t say so; I 
see it. It is the gryphon ring I wish you 





to accept in token of my—my”— the poor 
old gentleman gave a little sigh of regret 
which, notwithstanding her displeasure, 
touched Evy’s tender heart—“ in token of 
my most sincere friendship. It will be ac- 
ceptable to you, I know, for I have read 
your secret—upon another’s account at 
least, ifnot on mine. Keep it for my sake 
—or Jack’s. Ifit reminds you, when you 
look at it, of a certain hopeless adorer 
(which it may do from his likeness toa 
gryphon—not so ?—well, thank you for 
that at all events), I shall be gratified ; for 
as to Jack—happy dog—you will not need a 
reminder. What I have said, however, about 
his being a great match is true—though 
not about the duke’s daughter, which I in- 
vented to resolve my suspicions—and I can 
foresee that the course of true love will run 
at least no smoother in your case, my dear 
young lady, than it usually does. Indeed, 
it must needs meet with greater obstacles 
than common. If Reginald de Coucy”— 
here he gallantly placed his hand upon his 
heart—“can aid at any time in removing 
them, or in performing any other friendly 
service for you, you may trust him to do 
so. The ring”—here he respectfully placed 
it on Evy’s finger—“ is twice as large as it 
should be; which is of the less consequence, 
since even if it fitted you, you would not pro- 
bably, at present, care to wear it. I will 
have it taken in at the jeweller’s, and then 
you will keep it till the day, which I hope 
to see, when you may wear it as a guard 
above Jack’s wedding-ring. An old man’s 
blessing on your ring, my dear, and’’—he 
hesitated a moment, meditating perhaps a 
paternal kiss on the forehead, then added 
cheerfully—“and now let us go to lun- 
cheon.” 


CHAPTER XII. UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE. 
Tue cold collation was all that could be 


expected of it, and much more than could || 
have been expected by those who had been || 


used to pic-nics, but not to Mrs. Hodlin 
Barmby’s superintendence of them. It was 


not necessary to place the champagne | 


“within the cooling brook,” because ice 
had been duly provided for that purpose 
by her forethought, nor was it incumbent 
upon the gentlemen to neglect their own 
wants to minister to those of their fair com- 
panions, since the staff of attendants was 
fully sufficient to “wait on appetite.” 
Whether digestion did so or not is doubtful, 


since of chairs and table there were none |! 


(how those old Romans must have sulfered, 
by-the-bye, who ate their food leaning on 
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their left elbows !), and twice or thrice did 
the contents of Mr. Bullion’s plate slide 
off his knees to fertilise the mossy lea. 
However, what was wanting in comfort 
was made up for by the charm of novelty, 
and the beauty of the dining-hall, with its 
roof of cloudless blue showing through the 
green rafters that sprang from those pillars 
of silver beech. It was taken note of at 
the time, to be remarked upon afterwards 
with great significance, that Mr. Angelo 
Hulet forgot to take his usual dinner pill 
before sitting down to this exceptionally 
unwholesome repast, and that Mrs. Sophia 
Mercer, though seated upon a moss-grown 
stump considerably higher than her custo- 
mary chair, omitted to inquire for her 
footstool. 

When the meal had been discussed, and 
the whole party arose to wander in the 
wood, while the servants took their places, 
this dyspeptic pair gradually dropped be- 
hind the rest until they were quite alone. 
It was the first time they had been so since 
they had met at Lucullus Mansion, though 
they had contrived, under cover of medi- 
cinal discussion, to have many a confidential 
talk together, and the circumstances seemed 
not a little embarrassing to them both. At 
all events, neither spoke until they came 
to a little pool, overhung by one giant 
beech, that stood a little apart from its 
companions, like a monarch attended by 
his court. 

“Do you remember this spot, Sophia ?” 
asked Mr. Hulet, with a tremor in his tone 
that on this cccasion at least might, with- 
out any affectation, have been set down to 
nerves; “ and—and—what happened 
here ?” 

“Could I ever forget it ?” replied she in 
whispered accents. “I have never been 
here since, Angelo, yet I have pictured 
the place ten thousand times.” 

“ And yet it was near forty years ago,” 
sighed he. It was a very genuine sigh, and 
came from the bottom of his heart; for the 
moment he felt as deeply as the poet (the 
most unpractical of us do sometimes), how 
once in that very wood he had walked with 
one he loved nine-and-thirty years ago: 
And in the silver beechwood where he walked that day, 


The nine-and-thirty years were a mist that rolled 
away. 


“What is forty years,” answered she, 
not plumbing the depths of his sad thoughts, 
but answering to the sentiment upon the 
surface, “what is forty years or four hun- 
dred to a woman who has once loved ?” 

“Did you know that this was the very 





|ing on now—how I wish I had not left 


day—the anniversary ?” inquired he, touch- 
ing gently the hand that rested on his 
arm. 

“ How can you ask me such a question, 
Angelo !” remonstrated she. 

“T thought you might have forgotten 
the date, though not the fact. I had done 
so myself, but was reminded of it, the 
other day, when looking over an old 
diary.” 

“Ah, we women need no diaries for such 
a purpose,”’ answered she, with a plaintive 
look—which was, however, a little hypocri- 
tical, since, as a matter of fact, she had 
herself forgotten the date in question al- 
together until reminded of it by her com- 
panion. ‘Such dates are engraved on the 
tablets of our hearts.” 

“‘] wonder whether we shall find it on 
the tablet of this beech-tree,” returned Mr. 
Hulet, drily, advancing towards it, and ex- 
amining carefully its mossy bole. “I re- 
member cutting it out with my penknife, 
and our initials also—and see, here they 


are. 

About five feet from the ground, much 
overgrown with lichen, and almost healed 
by the slow cure of time, could be still dis- 
cerned certain gashes in the ancient trunk, 
which might stand for A. H., 8. M., with 
the date in question. 

“In twenty years more there will not 
a trace be left of them,” remarked Mr. 
Hulet; “ though, to be sure, that will not 
affect us, Sophia, will it? We shall be 
effaced ourselves by that time.” 

“T shall, Angelo, without doubt,” re- 
turned his companion despondently. ‘There 
is a something here—no it’s a little higher” 
(she took hold of Mr. Hulet’s hand, and 
just as Sir Isaac Newton used his sweet- 
heart’s finger for a tobacco-stopper, ap- 
plied it like a plaster to her fifth rib or 
thereabouts), “can’t you feel something 
beating? That tells me I am not long for 
this world.” 

For a moment the claims of dyspepsia 
were paramount; but suddenly recollect- 
ing that the occasion was supreme, and 
Love its master, she added with downcast 
eyes: “ But to be sure it is no wonder that 
my heart should beat, with one that was 
once so dear, so near to it—Angelo.” 

“But even that can’t account for its 
beating on your right side instead of your 
left,’’ answered her companion, peevishly. 
“ Tf you really had heart-disease, as I have, 
you would never make a mistake of that 
sort, my good woman. By Jove—it’s com- 
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those invaluable drops in the pocket of the 
carriage.” 

“Take my drops,” said Mrs. Mercer, 
eagerly, and proffering a little phial. 
“There is nothing, as Doctor Carambole 
says, like an immediate application of a 
remedy, even if it be not the one most pre- 
cisely adapted to the case. ‘If your salts 
are not at hand (he used to say in his 
funny way) take a swig at your sal volatile.’ 
Do you feel better, Angy ?—that is, I beg 
— rdon, Mr. Hulet—oh say you feel a 
ittle better.” 

“Yes; I feel much better. And I don’t 
mind your calling me Angelo (you know 
I never liked ‘ Angy’) if you prefer it. I 
don’t mean to pretend, Sophia, that I 
should have sought you out designedly, nor 
even perhaps should have come to Bal- 
combe had I known you were there; but 
having found you”—here Mr. Hulet hesi- 
tated, and stroked his chest, whether to 
indicate affection, or to assist the action of 
the drops he had just swallowed, was not 

uite clear; Mrs. Mercer, however, took it 
r the former. 

“It seems like a providence, Angelo, 
does it not,” said she, demurely, “that 
we two should have thus accidentally met 
together after a separation of forty years ?” 
Here she covered her eyes with her hand 
though not without regarding her com- 

ion between her fingers, and exclaimed 
pathetically, “Oh why, oh why, did we ever 
part P” 

“You can answer that question yourself 
better than I can do it for you,” answered 
Mr. Hulet, brusquely. 

“Oh, Angelo, how can you say so!” 
pleaded his companion. 

“ Because it is necessary, on an occasion 
of this sort, Sophia,” returned he, “ above 
all things to speak the truth. You and I 
are here, if I mistake not, for the purpose 
of coming to a mutual understanding—and 
—and—in hopes to dovetail our present 
with our past; to bridge over the great 
gulf that has intervened since we last met ; 
to make reconciliation, and, so far as is pos- 
sible, atonement with one another. This 
cannot be effected by false representations 
on either side; let us allow we were both 
haps I was irritable and impatient Pe 

“No,no,” remonstrated Mrs. Mercer softly. 
It was not the least like the “no, no,” of 
the House of Commons, but rather that con- 
junction of negatives which British gram- 
marians describe as making an affirmative ; 
freely translated, it might have been ren- 


| feel. 
| table d’hote, it seemed really—if it isn’t 





dered, ‘ Well, you certainly were all that 
but don’t let us talk about it.” It seemed 
that some few grains of the irritability and 
impatience referred to still lingered in Mr, 
Hulet’s composition, to judge by the tone 
in which he replied. 

“Very good, then; if I was not, it was 
certainly your fault— as, indeed, I always 
maintained it was. You worried me beyond 
bearing with your caprice and obstinacy, 
and especially with your depreciation of 
my respected ancestor.” 

Mrs. Mercer’s mild blue eyes, which had 
hitherto been quite moist and tender in 
their expression, here suddenly became, as 
it were, hard boiled; and the smile upon 
her lip took an upward curl. 

“Tt was very foolish of me, I allow, 
Angelo,” said she, “to argue with you 
upon that matter.” 

“ It was not only foolish, madam, but it 
was unbecoming, and in the worst possible 
taste. However, let that pass; I should 
not have alludetl to it, if you had not made 
that idiotic inquiry, ‘Why did we ever 
part?’ It is my honest desire that we 
should forget the past, except so far as it 
may endear us to one another. I don’t 
want to make a fool of myself at my time 
of life by talking sentiment, and any un- 
necessary emotions cannot fail to aggravate 
our respective symptoms, and be hurtful to 
us both; but 1 don’t deny that I feel to- 
wards you, Sophia, as I little thought— 
when we parted years ago—ever again to 
When I met you that day at the 


a bull to say so—like falling in love at 
first sight for the second time. It put me 
in such a state that I took nearly a pint of 
paregoric.” 

“ Did you indeed ?” replied Mrs. Mercer, 
once more all smiles again. “ Now that 
was very touching ; and I am sure I wished 
for my part, when I first saw you enter 
the drawing-room, that I had had some 
paregoric to take. You cost me a terrible 
spasm, Angelo.” 

“So I understood,” replied Mr. Hulet, 
with the air of a man who is flattered at 
the sensation he has produced; “‘and the 
emotion did you credit. Well, the effect 


in the wrong, and have done with it. Per- | in my case, at least, was not transient. I 
| said to myself, ‘ Sophia may have had her 


_ faults’—as indeed, my dear, you had—‘ but 


after all what woman is perfect. Taught 
by experience, and improved by nine-and- 
thirty years of solitary reflection, she will 
doubtless be now another creature.’ 1 
found you so, Sophia, while in all that 
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formerly endeared you to me—ahem—or 
nearly all—for, Gad, what-a beautiful girl 
you were in those days " 

“Was I?” answered Mrs. Mercer, softly, 
“and ah, what a handsome fellow were 
you, dear Angy.” 

“Well, yes,” said her companion thought- 
fully. “‘When we looked down into this 
very pool together as we are looking now, 
I suppose it did give rather a different 
reflection of the pair of us. But you are 
a very fine woman still, Sophia, upon my 
life you are.” 

The tone of the speaker was grave and 
genuine; that of one who imagines he is 
speaking the truth, even if it be not the 
truth; and it thrilled his companion’s an- 
cient frame with grateful tenderness, nay, 
almost re-kindled the cold embers on the 
hearth of love. 

“You were always a gentleman, Angelo,” 
rejoined she, humbly. “Incapable of an 
unkind word, unless provoked, and most 
sensitive with respect to the feelings of 
others.” 

“ But, by Gad, I mean it, Sophia,” con- 
tinued Mr. Hulet, earnestly. ‘Some poet 
—I don’t know who—speaks of some 
pretty girl—at least, I suppose it must 
have been that—who was a sight to make 
an old man young; well, when I first saw 
you at Balcombe, I swear, I felt like a 
young man again. ‘If Sophia will for- 
give me,’ thought I——” 

“ There was nothing to forgive, Angelo,” 
whispered his companion. 

“Oh yes, there was. I was a cantan- 
kerous brute enough, I have no doubt. 
However, let me finish. I made up 
my mind, I say, from that moment to ask 
you to let bygones be bygones. I arranged 
this pic-nic for that very purpose, and 
fixed it upon the anniversary of a certain 
event, with this very identical pool and 
tree in my mind’s eye. There must have 
been some sentiment left in me you must 
allow, to have planned that, eh? and now 
it has all come to pass so favourably thus 
far, let me ask you to crown my little plot 
with success. Underneath this tree, where 
we first plighted troth, dear Sophy, let us 
once more renew it. Come, what say you, 
yes, or no P” 

There was no need for her to reply to 
the question, for the answer was written 
in her face; its wrinkles had suddenly 
become smoothed away as if by magic, its 
look of feverish discontent about the mouth, 
which habitual ill health had engendered, 
was exchanged for a graceful smile; the 








downcast eyes were lifted up, and met 
his own with that sunny glance, which a 
hundred winters cannot so utterly kill, but 
that it melts their snows, and shines out 
once again upon some beloved object— 
though it be from the death-bed. Mr. 
Hulet bent down his face, and kissed her 
tenderly ; it was the first kiss he had given 
to woman (save to his niece) since he had 
parted from this one, nearly two genera- 
tions ago, and a sacred privacy one would 
have thought was due to it. The genius 
loci, however, being probably some satyri- 
cal character, had deemed otherwise; for 
scarcely had the salute been administered, 
and as tenderly reciprocated, when a half- 
suppressed shriek of laughter rang out 
through the wood. 

“Qh my goodness, ‘somebody has seen 
us, Angelo; who can it be? Pray give me 
back my drops,”’ cried Mrs. Mercer, ner- 
vously. 

“T don’t care who has seen us,” an- 
swered Mr. Hulet, boldly, “ though I think 
I recognise in that idiotic yell the tones of 
that fellow from the antipodes—Paragon. | 
We must be prepared for the ridicule of 
fools, and hold ourselves above it. Take 
my arm, Sophia—the arm that you will 
lean on so long as I live—and let us rejoin 
our friends.” 





A LONDON PILGRIMAGE AMONG 
THE BOARDING-HOUSES, 


Iv. A SAILOR’S DEN. 


Surety in all London there is not such 
another unpicturesque spot as Shadwell. 
The cheap builder has wrapped it in the 
winding-sheet of contract ; has enclosed it 
in a coffin of hoardings; has slapped it with 
his cheap cement; has tapped it with his 
pitiless trowel, until its old, crazy, asthmatic 
beauty has departed from it, quite elbowed 
out of life by a bare, bald, illegitimate off- 
spring, that rears its brazen neck to heaven, 
arrogantly tumbling and crumbling its 
venerable ancestor into bone-dust about its 
feet. Its streets are narrow and rambling, 
worn into puddles here and there, manured 
with festering cabbage-stalks, which in- 
duce a flourishing crop of oyster-shells, 
and bounded on either side by miles of 
blank wall, behind which may be detected, 
by a particularly tall pedestrian, gaunt 
rows of warehouses, or regiments of bonded 
stores, all equally clean and snug, and de- 
void of eyelids, all equally garnished with 
creaking cranes, all equally aggressive in 
their blatant respectability. Now and 
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again a gap appears in the interminable 
wall, making way for tightly-packed masses 
of small houses, like herrings in a barrel, 
crushed together in some retired corner 
until the inevitable trowel shall reach the 
place, and the great yellow uncompromis- 
ing blocks shall squeeze these poor rem- 
nants of old London into the past. The 
modest little rows try hard to assume a 
comeliness disdained by their upstart neigh- 
bours, polishing up the brass plates on 
their bowed green waistcoats until they 
fairly wink like a brand-new watch-chain ; 
adorning themselves with nasturtium and 
canariensis ; sending webs of fluttering gar- 
ments indiscriminately from here to over 
the way and back again, and hanging out 
rakish bits of bunting and dilapidated 
figure-heads, in token of their seafaring 
proclivities. Some of the house-doors are 
open, displaying ladder staircases, rising 
into darkness almost from the door-step, 
with twinkling dirty little bare legs com- 
ing and going from out of the obscurity, 
like Jacob’s dream adapted to suit the local 
colour by an application of London soot. 
There are little gardens, too, in which 
wooden sailors and young ladies, slightly 
abraded as to the nose, stand in bowers of 
hollyhocks, fenced in by preternaturally 
heavy green palisades—as though a constant 
contemplation of the docks hard by might, 
some day, prove too much for their sense of 
duty,andinduce them to abandonan honour- 
able horticultural retirement to brave once 
more the dangers of the deep on the prow 
of the Mary from Gravesend, or the Ocean 
Queen from Newcastle. Slatternly children 
play about the courts and alleys, and in 
and out of the passages that intersect the 
neighbourhood like the mazy ways of a 
Moorish town, some in imitation of their 
mothers, wearing one shoe without a stock- 
ing on one foot, and one stocking without 
a shoe on the other, most of their frocks 
betraying scarcity of underclothing through 
gaps down the back, and all of them play- 
fully employing language such as would 
astonish coal-heavers, and which sounds 
all the more bizarre and inappropriate in 
the piping accents of babes and sucklings. 
After travelling through a labyrinth of by- 
ways, you come at last upon the principal 
thoroughfare, or High-street, where cheap 
building reigns almost supreme, with a 
wheezy wooden tenement wedged in here 
and there, only held up from falling by the 
strong shoulders of its neighbours. A pub- 
lic-house or two, ominously new and glar- 
ing, a vessel drawn up in dock until her 





bowsprit, cobwebbed with clothes hung out 
to dry, stretches across the road ; shops for 
the sale of every conceivable want of a sea- 
going man, from bells of every form to 
mousetraps of every conceivable pattern; 
charts of every known or unknown sea; 
telescopes large and small ; bright new sex. 
tants, fitted with the most novel appli- 
ances; middle-aged sextants, bereft of 
polish; hoary old veteran sextants, green 
and mouldy, and therefore cheap, which 
look as though they had been on their 
travels for all time with the Flying Dutch. 
man, or had but just been raked up from | 
the bottom of the sea; fish, dry and fresh; | 
oilskin hats and trousers, compasses, 
binnacles, lanterns for port and starboard 
and masthead; silk handkerchiefs, woollen 
jerseys, showy shirts, one and all bearing 
the tempting label “May be paid for by 
the week.” It is quite surprising to notice 
the number of incongruous and apparently 
useless articles set up for sale. There are 
card-racks made of shells. Who makes 
calls or leaves cards in Shadwell? Violet 
powder, superfine, can be bought at an 
outlay of two and sixpence a packet. 
Ornaments cunningly manufactured from 
ostrich eggs, engraved with the effigy of 
the Nancy brig, or of a man-of-war in full 
sail, can be had in Shadwell; nor is there 
wanting wonderful feminine attire—hats, 
thickly bestrewn with flowers and bows and 
feathers, and startling bonnets, combining 
the hues of a macaw with a particularly pro- 
noncé rainbow, after a fashion which would 
alarm Mayfair. The dearness and badness 
of articles exposed in the shop-windows is 
not unworthy of remark. Should Jack, his 
pocket swelling over with an accumulation 
of three-years’ pay, desire to purchase a 
pocket-handkerchief, he will be handed one 
gorgeous as Benjamin’s coat, to be sure, 
but he will be expected to pay double West- 
end prices for it, and, in his carelessness, 
will fail to observe that the dye has already 
more than half rotted its fabric. But what 
matter after all? His three years’ toil 
have provided him with three weeks of 
magnificence. He will have bought end- 
less articles, for which he can have no use, 
and then—to work again, without pocket- 
handkerchief, bereft of gewgaws, devoid 
even of decent food, to batten on salt junk, 
until, his new apprenticeship over, he can 
luxuriate once more. 

Half-way down the chief thoroughfare of 
Shadwell, between a tobacconist’s and a 
public-house, stands one of the crazy build- 
ings already mentioned, low-browed, lean- 
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ing on its side, as though to the peril of 
passers-by. The lower portion of its front 
is entirely occupied by a door and a long 
low window made up of little panes, behind 
which a mass of flowering shrubs screen 
the interior from vulgar curiosity. Over 
the window in large letters is written the 
name of the proprietor, “Karl Offenberger,” 
and a group of sailors, smoking on a 
bench below, betrays to a practised eye 
the fact that it is a private boarding-house 
for seamen. I passed through the group, 
turned the handle, and walked intoa din 
little room, murky with fumes of pigtal, 
unchallenged. A sailor sat at a table pick- 
ing tit-bits of potato out of a soup-plate 
with a clasp-knife, and continued his amuse- 
ment without further notice of me than a 
passing stare. I hammered and coughed 
and banged the benches, but nobody took 
heed of me, until groping into darkness 
through a door at the back, I tripped over 
a mat and fell headlong down a ladder 
stair, landing, with no further injury than a 
shaking, at the feet of a dirty old woman 
employed in what we must by cou 

call “ cleaning up” the kitchen. She looked 
upand laughed, and quietly resumed her 
work. This was liberty hall indeed. Ap- 
parently I might take up my quarters and 
occupy the premises for an unlimited 
period, or, if 1 so willed it, break my neck, 
without so much as a question being asked. 

“Have you got a bed to spare?” I in- 
quired. 

“Yes, of course,” she said, in broken 
English. ‘ Lots up-stairs. Four men gone 
to join their ship. Only twelve in the house 
now.” 

Only twelve! and the building looked 
as though with packing it might perhaps 
accommodate four persons. 

“Then I will take a bed, if you please.” 

“Very well. The master’s out. You 
must settle with him. Have you dined ?” 

“No,” I answered, wishing to see of what 
the meal would be composed. 

“ Annie,” she shouted, “a man come in. 
Wants dinner. Give him some meat and 
soup.” 

And presently a very uncomely lady, 
with hair rudely caught up into a net, 
with petticoats draggling down one side, 
and with unnaturally dark legs showing 
through holes in a dusky stocking, brought 
up to the common room above a soup- 
plate of what looked like onion-peel and 
cabbage floating in dirty water, and three 
or four scraps of nondescript cold meat 
covered and sodden out of recognisable 





shape in coagulated dripping. I was left 
to enjoy this delectable feast alone, and 
turned to examine my surroundings. A 
small low room with sanded floor, a long 
table and a few benches, walls and ceiling 
covered with a paper which once had a 
pattern, but had long since been reduced to 
a neutral tobacco tone, which had indeed 
equally clouded the numberless ornaments 
fastened to the wall. An endless quantity 
of daguerreotypes and photographs of sea- 
men in mufti, ail looking like criminals 
operated on for future detection, and all 
looking alike in consequence of a common 
want of expression. Tin effigies of fleets 
riding on iron waves, in front of cardboard 
clouds, in square glass cases. Two swords 
and some cheap German prints, a hoarse 
eight-day clock and a great label, new and 
white, over the chimney-piece, bearing the 
legend “ No trust.” Before a small window 
at the end an aquarium full of muddy water, 
round and round which swam misanthropi- 
cally a single gold-fish, like some fine lady 
gyrating in a November fog. Attached by a 
ring to the ceiling hung a canary, rakish and 
ruffled, evidently saturated with grog and 
smoking and late hours, and having given 
up singing with disgust from inability 
to compete in piping out All in the Downs 
or Sally in our Alley. A glass case in the 
centre of a wall filled with letters long un- 
claimed, some yellow with age and dust, 
which set the mind meandering. Where 
are those poor fellows now for whom the 
loving words therein contained were written 
long, long ago? And where the kind 
hearts and clumsy hands that wrote them ? 
Are those mariners still on their great 
voyage, doubling capes and _ breasting 
tempests; have they settled in some distant 
clime; do they sit contented beneath the 
shadow of their own palms surrounded 
by black piccaninnies, glowing like bronze 
in the strong sunlight; or have they taken 
a still longer voyage beyond the awful 
horizon of eternity, leaving behind their 
earthly garments stowed away safely far 
down among the litter of Spanish broad 
pieces and scattered galleons on those 
wondrously silent plains, to be watched 
over for ages yet to come by finny guardians 
in silver armour, with ever-waking, never- 
winking eyes? And where is that wife 
who, by a guttering candle, painfully traced 
those lines, rocking the while a tiny cradle 
with her foot? Has she wept her eyes to 
blindness with weary watching, with the 
long suspense that wears away the heart; 
has the owner of that cradle, now grown to 
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be a man, wandered away in his. father’s 
footsteps across the ever-shifting main, 
leaving the widowed mother to weep and 
pine alone; or has she perchance consoled 
herself quickly with the sons. of another 
lord, recking little of the fate of her first 
choice? But there her letters’ lie, mile- 
stones of a vanished life, and probably will 
lie there unclaimed until her sorrows in 
this world shall be over, or until the old 
house falls down,, declining any longer to 
use the stalwart crutches. 

The door opened at length, and a tall, 
burly man of middle and innocent 
aspect strode from the street into the 
gloom. 

“ Herr Karl Offenberger, I presume ?” I 
asked, with my best bow. 

“Yes, I’m the governor. I owna lot of 
houses, and a little country piace, and have 
been to see it. You are coming to lodge 
here? You don’t look like a seaman. 
Where do youcome from? Can you show 
me your discharge ?” 

o which not unnatural request I replied 
that I had not yet been to sea, but was 
looking for a place as surgeon on one of 
Green’s or Wigram’s boats. 

“Oh, an officer, then! There are not. 
many such come here; this is a common 
seaman’s home, pure and simple, board and 
lodging eighteenpence a night. This isa 
rougher place than you’re accustomed to, 
but if you’re satisfied, of course I am too. 
It’s near supper hour. We sup at six, and 
go to bed at ten. I lock the doors myself 
at that time, and unlock them at seven in 
the morning. Between those hours no 
soul stirs in or out unless the house catches 
fire, which Heaven’s kindness will avert. 
See, the clock strikes six. Now, Annie, 
bustle up, my girl;” and the slipshod 
maiden, now more unkempt and grimy 
with hard toil than ever, quickly spread- 
ing a ragged apology for a cloth upon the 
table, and throwing thereon a heap of | 
knives and forks and mugs, put her head 
out at the open door, and shrieked, “ Now, 
misters, supper time.” 

From the bench before the door, from 
the dark erypt below, and down the creak- 
ing ladder stair from realms above, there 





straightway flocked some dozen men, who 
laid aside their pipes, shook up their shock 
heads of hair, seized each a mug and knife | 
and fork, and proceeded each to take off his | 
coat, and hang it with his cap upon a peg, | 
the better to cope with the serious business | 
before them. The “governor” occupied a 
three-legged stool of state, and helping 


himself largely to ham and eggs, placed 
the dish in the centre of the table for 
general use, where, under diligent manipu- 
lation of twelve forks, it was speedily bereft 
of its contents. -Slipshod Annie panted 
from below with a great kettleful of tea, 
and stood with her hands spread on her 
hips, performing coruscations of raillery 
with the assembled guests. 

“You've got a good appetite at all 
events, Mr. Brown. Where did it come 
from; in a bottle from Jamaica? I don’t 
believe your name’s Brown a bit more nor 
mine. Last time you cum you was called 
Wallis. I never see’d any one like sailors 
for having aliases.”’ 

“What can it matter to you what my 
name is?” retorted the other. “I’ve got 
six discharges in my swag up-stairs, each 
under a different name, and Brown’s as 
good as any.” 

“T’ve called myself Brown twice,” added 
another, a ship steward, reflectively, “and 
don’t intend doing so no more.” 

The shirt-sleeved men around were of 
every colour and nationality. Two were 
Swedes, one a Norwegian, three were Ger- 
mans, two niggers, and the small remainder 
Englishmen. All were before the mast, 
save the steward and another, who was 
sailmaker. Ail had recently returned from 
protracted voyages, and were in high glee 
at prospect of a holiday. Sailors seem to 
keep no count of time, and to be equally 
impressed with weeks as with years. 
While we were at supper two ex-lodgers 
came to say good-bye. 

“ By-bye, governor,” one of them said. 
“Just have that baccy-box of mine looked 
for, will yer, and give it me when I come 
back. This knife, too, I may as well leave, 
it wants sharpening.” 

“*Where are they going,” I inquired; 
“to Gravesend for the day ?” 

“Bless ye, no,” laughed the governor ; 
“on a three years’ cruise, and possibly 
never may come back at all. However, 
I'll have the knife sharpened all the same 
—all the better for me if he never claims 
it.” 

Sundry smart young ladies were now 
apparent standing on the kerbstone op- 
posite, giggling and ogling the plants in 
our big window, wearing, moreover, for the 
most part macaw and rainbow bonnets. As 
supper progressed, they waxed more and 
more impatient, until at length one, bolder 
even than the rest, ran across the road, and 
putting her head in at the door asked, “ Is 
Mr. Brown in, by chance ?”” Which speech, 
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as a comment on our conversation, caused 
such a burst of merriment as fairly to put 
to flight and discomfort even the brazen 
damsel aforesaid. 

By-and-bye all paired off to spend the 
evening in music-hall and public-house, 
leaving Mr. Offenberger and myself to 
smoke alone, and so he volunteered to take 
me for a stroll. Though barely half-past 
seven o’clock the streets were remarkably 
quiet and orderly, much to my surprise, who 
had heard many yarns concerning seafaring 
neighbourhoods. 

“It’s on account of the heavy fines 
lately,” said Mr. Offenberger. “ The licens- 
ing bill, too, works well in this quarter at 
any rate. Only a few years back you 
could not go out at night without wit- 
nessing several brawls and rows. But this 
is not the busy season for ships to come in. 
At those times it’s impossible to control 
them of course, and they scream and sing 
all night like in a Pandemonium. What 
do yousay ? Many German ? Oh, yes, there 
are many Germans here, over five thou- 
sand, mostly naturalised British subjects, 
residents. But of course you'll find of 
every nation. Here is a popular public 
house, come in.” 

The place was crammed, and sounded as 
Babel must have done. Every language 
was being bandied to and fro, as men 
shouted for drink and talked “ shipping 
news.” 

“Ts it true that the Queen Victoria has 
come in P” 

“ No, but she’s overdue. Bride of the 
Ocean came this morning disabled, and 
Evening Star and Lady Fanny.” 

Every one in Shadwell seemed to know 
and to esteem Mr. Offenberger, and indeed 
he appeared to be a thoroughly estimable 
man. He patted little children on the heads, 
chaffed young ladies benignantly throngh 
shop window-panes, and had a salute or 
word of banter for almost every one he 
met. We inspected one or two of his houses, 
for the most part lodging-houses after the 
stamp of the first one. Here he planned 
a new door, there a larger window, rated 
sundry noisy sailors, and all in the same 
breath told me that he was originally him- 
self a seaman, had worked up by little and 
little, that all which had come under his hand 
had prospered, until he had become owner 
of many houses, and had bought three 
acres of garden land intending to build a 
cottage for the delectation of the fading 
years of self and frau. And how that sud- 
denly the sunshine had departed from his 





life; that his wife having gone incurably 
insane, was immured hopelessly at Colney 
Hatch, and that he was left childless to end 
his days without an object, adding, simply, 
with a true touch of nature : 

“ And you know it’s worse than if’ she 
were dead. For though I loved her dearly, 
I might have come to love somebody else 
equally as well, and built the cottage for 
her.” 

But ten o’clock, our curfew, was at hand, 
and we hurried home, to find most of our 
men already returned, exceedingly jovial, 
but not drunk, and many of them adorned 
with little bouquets. Cheery fellows all, 
and simple, wonderfully communicative 
about their affairs, and inquisitive in re- 
turn. Annie, like a grimy and dishevelled 
Fate, put up the shutters, gave the key a 
double turn in the lock, and handed it to 
the governor, who deposited it irreclaim- 
ably in his capacious pocket. All lit up 
their pipes, three or four went through a 
cat’s concert on accordions, while the rest 
prematurely snored or told ancient fo’castle 
yarns. The governor soon subsided into 
uneasy slumbers on a worn-out horse-hair 
sofa, waking every now and again with a 
gurgle and a gasp, as though in the agonies 
of death, kicking out his legs the while as 
if for the especial amusement of a little 
dog settled at his feet, which accordingly 
howled and barked for full three minutes 
every time, whilst the dissipated canary, 
wakened into energy by the variety of 
uproar, added his tithe to the chorus by a 
renewed attempt to accomplish Sally in our 
Alley, failing in which attempt he ruffled 
up his feathers, sulkily pretending to be 
asleep. Not so the stony gold-fish, which 
pursued its monotonous round of fog with- 
out variety, but with a dreadful stolid re- 
lentlessness, more than ever like to the 
London lady performing unflinchingly her 
annual season. Little taps came pattering 
on the door into the street, accompanied 
by muffled speeches through the medium 
of the keyhole, which gave an unearthly 
spectral character to the flippant sentiments 
conveyed. Parting speeches that had been 
forgotten, appointments for the morrow, 
sentiments of appropriation, such as “I'll 
have your bonnet,” or “ I'll have your nose- 
gay,” perfectly innocent and harmless, as 
a strong oaken impediment prevented the 
scuffing which might otherwise have en- 
sued. The governor’s mucous membrane 
here underwent a crisis such as fairly woke 
him up, and shaking his keys with a cheery 
“ Now, boys, to bed,” he turned half his 
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flock into some cellar dormitory in the 
crypt, whilst I with the others creaked up- 
stairs. A room some five yards square, 
containing seven blankets, seven pillows, 
seven pallets on the floor, none of them 
over clean. A window mercifully wide 
open. No washing apparatus of any kind. 
“We take our turn at the pump in the 
morning,” some one said. 

Our Swedish sailmaker, being flush of 
money, had purchased six shillings’ worth 
of sarsaparilla, which he sipped out of a 
cracked teacup, with many a lip-smack. 
“As good as sweetstuff,” he remarked, 
casually. ‘Very good for half-starved 
chaps like me, thick and juicy, and precious 
dear.” The latter evidently one of its most 
fascinating qualities, Sailors apparently 
luxuriate in expensive niedicine as one of 
the glories inherent to holiday time. A 
German of our party was excessively proud 
of a bottle of gargle which he had some- 
how obtained, arranging it ceremoniously 
by his mattress-side along with a spittoon, 
a brand-new tooth-brush, and a box of 
powder, and turning his attention from one 
to the other frequently during the night. 
After much lolling about on mattresses 
other than our own, I observed at length 
slender signs of “turning in,” and before 
completing my own arrangements waited 
to see what others would do, finally re- 
moving only coat and boots, tying a hand- 
kerchief around my nose (in this matter 
following my unaided instincts), and wrap- 
ping my frowsy drapery about me. But 
no—oh, not to sleep, for my companions 
compared captains one to the other, dis- 
cussing the “style of grub” of each, and 
broke out now and again into saltly amorous 
ditties ; one trolled out, very slowly, There 
She Lay all the Day, through a thick woollen 
medium ; others smoked, resting their long 
pipes on their pillows; others, again, told 
anecdotes of very questionable colour, pre- 
facing each with a “ By your leave, sir,”’ out 
of respect to my presumed rank as an officer. 
Finally, as we neared the small hours, all 
my comrades snored an exceedingly healthy 
chorus to the accompaniment of a cocks’ 
festival — quite an oratorio of concerted 
music and solo from one back-yard to 
another, recitative, duo, and chorus com- 
plete—and I was fully occupied in a 
single-handed passage of arms with a corps 
d’armée of private and persistently obsti- 
nate enemies (Britons to the core, who 
don’t know when they are beaten, and 
never, never will be slaves) which 
Well, they have a strong antipathy to cer- 


tain little brown powders sold to travellers 
by every chemist, but of which unfortu- 
nately I had not a supply with me. 








LOVE. 
A FRAGILE girl, who droops and pales, 
Like a flower in sudden frost, - 
Clasping her wailing iafant tight, 
Shrinking away from her fellows’ sight _ 
y light, 


Like a wounded bird from the noon 
Its plumage all smirched and tossed 


Why ? and they whisper of sin and shame, 
re | falsehood spoken in Love’s pure name. 


A grey old grange, with the ivy wreaths 
Far floating from the wall. 

The thick dust drifting its floors to heap, 
The spider across its doors to creep, 


The flag-staff rotting upon the kee: 
As Sy mena within the hall. “ 


Why? and they speak of a forfeit pledge, 
And their lord, nn fell on his sabre’s edge 


A youth, in the genius-peopled room, 

That once his kingdom made, 

His pencil broken, his canvass blurred, 

And the music that once the heart-strings stirred, 
Dashed — across with a passionate word, 

Like the blood from a heart betrayed. 


Why ? and a common story was told, 
Of troth-plight broken for sheen of gold. 


A little child, with frank blue eyes, 

And lips like flowers in dew, 

Who wondered amid his childish play, 

Why some should frown, some turn away, 

While those who blessing words would say, 

Wept ’mid their kisses too. 

Why ? the passion was past, the charm was spent 
The poison was left for the innocent. 


A wailing cry ’neath the sombre yew, 
‘ ned i’ aay eum, 

right buds flung down upon quiet graves, 
Where lush and green the long grass waves 
And the dirge of the river’s waves 
Swells sad o’er the sacred earth. 


Why ? ah, who knows not how life is marred, 
Where Death’s strong hand strikes cold and hard. 


Love. Love forgotten, betrayed, forsworn, 
Crushed beneath’ Death or Time 

A due to every secret wrong, 

A note, life’s sadness to prolong ; 

A key, keen, magical, and strong, 

To sorrow, or care, or erime. 


t unite to prove 


Yet, priest and 
ven, and Heaven is Love.” 


That “ Love is 





PLANETARY LIFE. 
BY HERMES. 

NO. II. THE HORSE IN ANOTHER WORLD. 

I wave already stated, in “ Another 
World,” that in our planet the pulse of 
the inhabitants beats more rapidly than 
in yours. So it is with most of our brute 
animals, particularly with the horse, called 
by us “ Gadsala,” the circulation of their 
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blood being far more rapid than is the 
case with your quadrupeds. 

This peculiarity may be reasonably at- 
tributed to the known circumstance that 
Montalluyah is subjected to solar and other 
electrical influences to a degree to which 
your earth can offer no comparison. Every 
animal, as I have said elsewhere, possesses 
an electricity of its own. It was from 
our knowledge of the electricity of the 
horse that we chiefly derived our great 
power over that noble creature. 

To develop the instinctive faculties of 
the horse the greatest pains are taken, and 
that sort of docility, which seems proper 
to the trained dog, and to which the horse 
is sometimes exceptionally brought by the 
masters of your equestrian establishments, 
is with us commonly produced in both 
animals alike. Thus, at the word of com- 
mand, our horses will fetch their corn 
measures, even carry letters to particular 
places, and bring back answers without the 
guidance of a groom. This perfection is 
attained by a constant repetition of our 
instructions, and, what will appear strange 
to you, we often make use of our “learned” 
horses to teach the colts. This they do 
by a system of example and slight punish- 
ment. The “learned’’ horse puts the 
pupil in the right way by performing him- 
self the required task, and if his instruc- 
tions are not followed, he perhaps pulls the 
pupil’s tail, or even bites him a little, with- 
out, however, inflicting any serious injury. 
On the other hand, when the lesson has 
proved successful, the equine teacher cara- 
coles, neighs, and gives every sign of pride 
and satisfaction. 

The “learned” horses are, however, 
merely elementary instructors. To promote 
the further domestication of the animal, 
we employ “horse controllers,” whose rela- 
tion to horses is, to a certain extent, analo- 
gous to that of the “ character- divers” 
to our children. These men are es- 
pecially trained to discover the nature, 
qualities, and defects of the animals, and 
where there are faults, to employ fitting 
remedies. They likewise indicate for what 
purpose each particular horse is best fitted, 
and what lesson it should be taught. I 
should not omit to state that, in addition 
to what I may call private instructions, we 
have fitted up for our horses an establish- 
ment with large grounds, -provided with 
all objects capable of striking terror 
through the medium of the eye or the ear. 
The steed who has gone through his due 
probation in this establishment is sure not 











to be terrified at any object he may meet for 
the rest of his days. 

Sometimes, in spite of the most carefal 
training, the horse will become restive; 
for the excessive heat of our climate in- 
duces irritation on the brain, which may 
terminate in a terrible disease. When the 
horse gives indication of such an irritation, 
it is allayed by a calming electricity, gene- 
rated by an acid contained in a small ball, 
which, applied to the animal’s forehead, 
secured by straps, has a most soothing 
effect. So potent is the acid that the ball 
does not require replenishing more than 
once in, say, three of your months. 

We have another preparation to meet 
unforeseen contingencies which we call 
“Narshua,” or the “calmer.” By every- 
body who rides on horseback, a phial filled 
with this is carried, and if the animal from 
any cause becomes suddenly restive, he 
pours a few drops on its head, and the 
calming effect is instantaneous. The in- 
fusion, which is very bitter, is highly re- 
freshing even to human beings, and ina 
diluted state is often used as a tonic in the 
case of loss of appetite arising from a de- 
rangement of the nerves of the stomach. 
The herb from which the infusion is made 
grows on the banks of rivers, or near 
running water. Its leaf is brown, and it 
has a small pink flower, not unlike that of 
your “ London-pride.” For use, the juice 
is extracted drop by drop from the freshly 
plucked plant, and when the infusion has 
stood for three days, a small quantity of 
spirits of camphor is added. The liquid 
thus prepared can be kept for almost any 
length of time. 

In “Another World” I have stated that, in 
our treatment of animals, particularly those 
of the tamer species, the greatest kindness 
is used. We never resort to cruelty with 
the view of either checking the vices or in- 
creasing the beauty or utility of the young 
horse, but allow free development to all 
the gifts he has received from nature. In 
some instances we adopt with colts, as with 
children, a treatment which apparently 
promotes the very vices we intend to cure. 
Thus, if the young horse manifests a dis- 
position to kick, we sometimes place him 
in a machine, so constructed that he is 
compelled to kick, whether or not he 
wishes so to do. 

Sometimes, on the contrary, as I have 
stated in “* Another World,” we enclose him 
in a machine, which renders kicking im- 
possible. In both cases the process is re- 
peated until the vice is effectually cared. 
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When the animals are exceedingly ferocious 
music is employed, in addition to other 
remedies. 

I may here give a brief account of our 
slinging machines, to which you have no- 
thing similar. Experience had led us to 
the conclusion that the practice of tying 
up horses by their heads was attended with 
many bad results. The high - spirited 
animal thus held for several hours proved, 
in many cases, eager to rebel, until his 
temper was spoiled, and he became vicious. 
We also found that the weight of the body, 
pressing on the slender limbs of a thorough- 
bred horse, frequently engendered diseases, 
and often caused injuries to the fetlock 
joint, sometimes terminating in lameness. 
At first we substituted for the old arrange- 
ment a sort of spacious box, in which the 
horse was, as it were, a prisoner at large, 
but when the animals were high-tempered 
they would resent even this milder form of 
restraint, and probably injure themselves 
by plunging and kicking about. Ulti- 
mately we hit upon the “slinging machine,” 
which completely answers its purpose. It 
consists of a kind of mattress, stuffed with 
soft hair, which is so constructed as to 
envelop the body of the horse, with “con- 
tinuations” to encase the legs and feet, and 
is suspended, by means of ropes from large 
rings, firmly fixed in a cross beam, near 
the roof of the stable. The feet generally 
touch the ground, but so lightly that the 
weight of the body does not press on them. 
The whole apparatus is so arranged that 
the horse can move in any direction, and 
can even lie down on any part of the pad- 
ding, which corresponds to his movements, 
for, by means of a winch, we can raise and 
lower him at pleasure. We had additional 
motives for the adoption of our present 
system in the fact that our steeds are very 
fleet, and our lands very hilly. It is there- 
fore desirable that the strength of the horse 
should be husbanded, which would not be 
the case if he had to bear the weight of his 
ae | on his slender legs. 

he construction of our “ Nozia,’”’ or 
“‘head-holder,” which differs essentially 
from your bit, is in accordance with the 
leading principle of allowing the animal 
as much ease as possible. It forms a figure, 
not unlike that of your 8, and we so place 
it that one portion goes under the lower, 
and the other over the upper jaw, while 
the central piece enters the lower extremity 
of the month over the tongue. Attached 
to either side of the nozia, which is of 
metal, and opens by means of a spring, is 








a single rein, made of the hide of a hippo- 
potamus, a material which is never known 
to break. The power of directing the 
animal is principally obtained by pressing 
both jaws together, and bringing down 
the head close to the chest, a perfectly 
painless operation, but one which enables 
the rider to hold his steed firmly, when a 
decrease of speed is desired. The saddle 
for men is very small, and is so placed, by 
means of two girths, as to avoid pressure 
on the spine, above which it is slightly 
raised. The hoofs of the horses are pro- 
tected by noiseless shoes, made of the hide 
of the hippopotamus, and so roughed that 
a slip is impossible even on the smoothest 
and most precipitous road. 

For ladies who take a pleasure in eques- 
trian exercises, a special arrangement is 
made. Two broad bands, consisting partly 
of a light kind of metal, partly of a sub- 
stance like a strong and very elastic leather, 
and lined with an exceedingly soft ma- 
terial, encircle the body of the horse, at the 
greatest possible distance from each other. 
Screwed into four metal ferrules, a pair on 
each band, are as many strong slender 
supports or poles, from which a small car, 
placed sideways, is suspended. This falls 
near, but does not touch, the horse’s back, 
and is so firmly sustained that there is no 
danger of its slipping lower than the point 
intended. Attached to the car, of which, 
indeed, it forms a portion, is a small, light, 
but extremely firm, piece of mechanism, 
comprising four or five steps, by means of 
which the lady easily mounts, and which, 
when she has taken her seat, she pulls up 
after her, and fastens to one of the poles. 


In this position it forms a stool for her | 


feet. Strong as it is, the whole apparatus, 
including the seat and the steps, is not 
heavier than one of your side-saddles. 

The absence of all pressure on the horse’s 
spine, which is thus enabled to move freely, 
is regarded by us as a great advantage. 

The lady, as soon as she has taken her 
seat, fixesa small bar, so that she is firmly 
enclosed on all sides. When the animal 
moves, the chair swings slightly, but is 
checked at a certain point, and the skill of 
the fair equestrian is shown by the ease 
with which she keeps herself in an erect 
position, and accommodates herself to the 
varied movements of the horse. A certain 
knack is required to preserve a steady and 
graceful seat, but proficiency once attained, 
the lady feels as easy in her car as if she 
were on a chair in her drawing-room. 
Holding the reins from her seat, she guides 
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the horse without difficulty; and when 
she wishes to descend, having stopped the 
animal, she fastens them to one of the 
poles, and the steps being let down, readily 
descends. Neither in mounting nor alight- 
ing does she require assistance, and any- 
thing like a jump from the seat would be 
contrary to our notions of decorum. 

The exercise taken by our ladies in their 
cars is far milder than that which results 
from the use of your side-saddles. Our 
hot climate is opposed to violence of any 
kind, and I should not forget to state that, 
in the season when the sun is most power- 
ful, a canopy is placed over the poles as a 
screen for the rider. The side towards 
which the seat is turned is varied on every 
oceasion, that the body of the rider may 
not acquire any improper bias by too con- 
stant usage to one position. 

With our horses a propensity to “ bolt’’ 
is very rare, but if anything of the sort is 
| attempted, the lady can draw the animal’s 
| jaw close to its chest, instantly attaching 
| the reins firmly to one of the poles. In that 
|| position the horse stops at once, and the 
| lady, if she chooses to descend, may do so 
with perfect safety. Serious accidents to 


| ladies on horseback, even to novices, are 
to us utterly unknown. 


While on the subject of our horses, I 
may mention the fact that, in spite of all 
our precautions, they sometimes become 
mad through the extreme heat, which is 
felt annually at Montalluyah during about 
two of your months. Their bite, when 
they are in that condition, is very danger- 
cus, and the disease being past remedy, 
they are immediately killed. Notwith- 
standing the extent of our discoveries, and 
the great skill of our men of science, these 
have not yet found the means of neutra- 
lising the poison in the horse’s blood, which 
is the primary cause of its madness. In 
the prevention of hydrophobia among dogs 
we have been more fortunate. When the 
weather is hot, we give to the dogs a 
decoction of certain berries, which so com- 
pletely prevents the malady, that an actual 
case of hydrophobia has not been known in 
Montalluyah for many years. 

These berries, which are gathered from 
a shrub, called in our language the 
“Ghildom,” resemble the coffee-berry in 
form and colour, but are less hard, their 
consistency being nearly the same as that 





of your Siberian crab or cherry-apple. In 
their wild state they are difficult to gather, | 
for the shrub only grows in marshes | 
sheltered from the sea, and the men em- | 


ployed to procure them are often immersed 
to the waist in water. Of late, however, we 
have partially succeeded in planting and 
preserving the shrub in vases. It has this 
peculiarity, that it will only grow near 
plants of its own species, and apparently 
has so strong an antipathy to all others, 
that it withers and dies if they are set in 
its vicinity. This vegetable morosity, if I 
may so call it, is illustrated by the form of 
the shrab, which is very ugly, the leaves 
growing so thickly that they seem all 
joined together, as if to form am alliance 
against any possible intruder. 

The use of the berry was discovered 
through the instinct of a dog, the pet of 
one of our ladies, who was suddenly seized 
with hydrophobia, and ran off foaming at 
the mouth. The servants gave chase, but 
the dog distanced all pursuers, and did not 
stop till he came to a spot of marshy 
ground. Here he began to bite the bushes. 

After some time one of the servants ap- 
proached very cautiously, whereupon the 
animal observing him, turned gently over 
on his back, as he was accustomed to do 
when he wished to be caressed, and when 
the man called him by name, he followed 
him as if nothing had happened. Nearly 
all symptoms of the malady had disap- 
peared. 

The case was brought to the notice of 
our “field doctors,’ who concluded that 
there must be something in the shrubs 
growing in the marsh capable of counter- 
acting the poison in the blood, and after 
several experiments they found that the 
desirable property was in the berry of the 
ghildom. : 

To prepare the berries for use, we simmer, 
say, a pint of them in eight times the 
quantity of water, over a moderate fire, for 
eight hours, until the whole is reduced to 
about three pints. The decoction, when 
cool, is strained and seasoned with a few 
essences for which dogs have a known pre- 
dilection. It is then placed about in the 
dogs’ water-bowls. This most effectual 
preventive is regularly administered as 
soon as the hot weather begins, and when 
the dog shows the slightest symptoms of 
madness. It has been tried upon horses, 
but without effect. 

I have not yet referred to our carriages, 
which, in shape, much more resemble the 
cars of your ancients than those with which 
you are now familiar. 

Onur principal carriage, which is open, is 
firmly constructed, the material commonly 
used being “ravine metal” of the most 
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beautiful kind. It is capable of holding 
sixteen persons, eight in each of two com- 
partments, besides two servants on the box, 
and two behind, and it is drawn usually 
by eight or six, never by fewer than four 
horses. The panels, which are in undula- 
ting curves, are richly ornamented, and the 
inside is lined with a stuff resembling velvet. 
The body rests on springs, contained in 
four balls, each supported by a vertical 
prop attached toa strong bar. This is fur- 
nished with three pairs of small wheels, 
rendered noiseless by a covering made of 
the hide of the hippopotamus. Toa curved 
bar connecting the two front props is 
attached the pole, to which all the horses 
are harnessed in pairs, the wheel-horses 
being sufficiently distant from the carriage 
to prevent it from pressing upon them, 
however steep the descent. This is the more 
requisite, as in our hilly world the roads 
often descend for a considerable distance at 
an angle of about forty-five degrees. The 
pole is so divided into separate parts, work- 
ing on swivels, that each pair of horses can 
turn the part to which it is attached with- 
out turning the carriage. The animals do 
not wear a bit, but their heads are so 
secured that they cannot raise or depress 
them beyond a certain point, though in 
every other respect their limbs are left 
comparatively free. Thorough-bred and 
fall of fire, they are nevertheless so highly 
trained, that they respond to the slightest 
touch. Their labour, too, is lightened by 
the employment of electric agency, a re- 
servoir of electricity being contained in the 
bar to which the wheels are attached, and 
in the axle-trees. 

The coachman’s seat, which is very lofty, 
is supported by metal bars, light and slender, 
but very strong. He has complete com- 
mand over the horses, which he can pull in 
instantaneously, and there is a succession of 
small points, by means of which he can 
readily mount and descend. The footman’s 
seat, not unlike a boat, is suspended by 
metal bars from and under the level of the 
vehicle, so that the man, in the event of 
danger, can cut off or reverse the electric 
action upon the wheels. In case of need, 
they can go along the pole to the front of 
the carriage and detach the horses. 

Our roads, in spite of our natural diffi- 
culties, are admirably contrived to assist 
locomotion ; not only do they rise and de- 
scend according to the nature of the ground, 
and wind round the hills and mountains in 
all directions, but they pass through vast 
tunnels, which in some cases form a com- 





munication between the outer region and 
the “internal cities,” of which I have 
spoken in “ Another World.” 





ABOUT SNAILS. 

Tue snail is a peculiar fellow. He has 
odd notions of things, odd ways, odd likes 
and dislikes; and there is much diversity 
in the modes in which he is regarded by 
human creatures—varying from decided 
favour to unmitigated disgust. Some of 
us give him so high a character for genius 
that we attribute to him, rather than to 
Sir Charles Wheatstone and Professor 
Morse, the invention of the electric tele- 
graph; while others amongst us display 
the crowning proof of our liking for him— 
we eat him. 

Children have their favourite way of 
coaxing snails to come out of their sentry- 
boxes. In some parts of Surrey they 
make use of a couplet equally marked by 
clearness and severity : 

Snail, snail, come out of your hole, 

Or else I'll beat you as black as a coal ! 
And this is continued until the snail puts 
his head out of his shell. In Devonshire 
the invocation is expanded to four verses, 
and begins in a somewhat more poetic 
form : 

Snail, snail, shoot out your horns. 

In Silesia the ‘Schnecke, schnecke’”’ is 
threatened with the dire fate of being 
thrown to the crows to eat in the gutter 
unless he shows his horns. In Naples the 
cry, “Jesce, jesce, Corna” has precisely 
the same meaning—so true it is that, in 
this as in many other instances, nursery 
rhymes and children’s sing-song find their 
way from country to country thronghout 
the greater part of Europe. 

According to an old book called the 
Shepherd’s Calendar, the snail appears to 
have been credited in past times with com- 
bative propensities. i es edition of the 
work there is a curious wood-cut repre- 
senting a snail defying the attacks of an 
armed man. In another the details are 
more fully worked out. A walled city has 
upon one of the towers a snail, with head 
out and horns up; several men and a 
woman are attacking him. She threatens 
to drive him out with her distaff, because 
he has been a marauder among the corn, 
vines, and fruit trees. The armed men 
talk boldly, menacing him with expulsion 
from the tower. If he does not be off soon 
they will catch him; and then— 
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We shal thee flay out of thy foule skyn, 

And in a dyshe with onyons and peper 

We shal thee dresse, and with stronge vyneger. 

There was never yet any Lombarde 

That dyd thee eat in such manar of wyse ; 

And breke we shal thy house stronge and hardye. 
But the snail was not to be daunted. 

He replied : 

Tam a beest of ryght great mervayle; 

Upon my backe my house reysed I bere ; 

I am neither flesshe ne bone to avayle ; 

As well as a great oxe two hornes I were. 

If that these armed men approache me nere, 

I shal them soone vaynquysshe every one; 

But they dare nat for fers of me alone. 


Some folks say that the snail dies hard, 
not consenting to be killed quite so quickly 
as his adversaries desire and intend. A 
Kentish lady, many years ago, wishing to 
make a miniature tower of shell-work to 
adorn a cabinet, went in search of some 
prettily marked snails on the slopes of the 
neighbouring chalk hills. Her tender heart 
scarcely liked the office of killing them; 
but, mustering up courage, she put them 
into a large basin, and poured boiling water 
over them: making assurance doubly sure 
by a second bath of scalding water when 
the first was cold. She took the basin out 
to a summer-house in the garden. Next 
morning, instead of finding the snails dead, 
she saw them crawling about, some in the 
basin and some out; while a few (with 
exquisite irony) were eating the very paste 
with which they were to be stuck to the 
shell-work tower. ; 

That the snail is a troublesome visitor to 
gardeners and farmers is well known; he 
insists on eating the cabbages and other 
good things which were intended fora very 
different class of customers. The district 
around Dorking is plentifully stocked with 
them. Besides the large striped brown 
variety, there is a colony of white snails 
said to have been introduced into that dis- 
trict from Italy. Some writers say that 
Sir Kenelm Digby introduced them ; some 
say Single-Speech Hamilton; others affirm 
that they were brought to the spot to 
indulge the whimsical taste of an Italian 
lady, married to a Surrey gentleman. 
Similar white snails being found in some 
parts of Cambridgeshire, the monks of the 
olden time have been credited with their 
introduction; while, going still further 
back, the Romans are accused, because 
such snails have been met with in the 
remains of a Roman villa in Oxfordshire. 
But let him have come whence or when or 
how he may, the large snail seems to like 
his quarters, and to evince no intention to 
depart. 





That snails are prized for medicinal 
purposes is well known, though perhaps 
less in town districts than in the country, 
A gentleman has narrated that he used, 
when a youngster, to sally forth in the 
morning, and collect snails from the fruit 
trees for the indulgence of an invalid lady, 
who used to boil or stew them with milk, 
and take them as a medicinal food or 
dietetic medicine. That they are good for 
consumption is a firm article of faith in 
many quarters ; and when we are told that 
the patients were better after than before 
taking them, what are we to say? Shall 
we dispute with those who ought to know 
best ¥ There was a lady who took a dozen 
every morning, common garden snails, 
which she boiled in milk, and considered 
good diet for a delicate constitution. 
Bruises are among the small troubles 
which snails are credited with the power 
of curing. The medicine men of the 
Middle Ages were wont to mix pounded 
snails with the other materials for their 
plasters. We should like to know whether | 
an‘old Cumberland man had warranty for | 
his belief on this point. A tourist, while | 
climbing Skiddaw, or one of the neigh- 
bouring mountains, bruised his shin, and 
asked a dalesman what he had better do. 
“ Just seek oot a big black snail, and let | 
him crawl o’er’t; and ‘gage me waird, 
thou’lt find nae mair harm o't.” 

But it is not to consumptive or delicate 
patients alone that snails are administered ; 
persons in robust health are known to 
relish them thoroughly ; and if we declaim 
against the dish as something foolish or 
objectionable, we are met with the poser, 
“ If oysters, mussels, cockles, and _peri- 
winkles are allowed to pass muster, why 
not snails?” A gentleman one day saw a 
peasant child eating snails, and asked her 
a few questions how and why she obtained 
them. “We hooks ’em out of the wall 
with a stick in winter time, and we roasts 
‘em; and when they’re done spitting, they 
be a-done, and we takes ’em out with a fork, 
and eats em. Sometimes we has a jug 
heaped up, pretty nigh my pinafore full.” 
Another country explorer came upon a 
gipsy encampment in Oxfordshire, having 
their Sunday dinner on Shotover Hill. 
They were eating snails roasted on the 
embers of a wood fire, with roast potatoes 
as an accompaniment. He was assured 
that the snails were very nice, and was 
hospitably invited to participate; but 
somehow he could not find the inclination 
to say yes. George Borrow, the great au- 
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thority on gipsy life, fully corroborates the 
liking for this gastronomic delicacy. He 
says in his Zincali: “Know this, O Gentile, 
whether thou be from the land of Gorgios 
(England), or of the Busné (Spain), that 
the very gipsies who consider a ragout of 
snails a delicious dish, will not touch an 
eel, because it bears a resemblance to a 
snake.” A gentleman has been seen to 
pick up snails in the road, and eat them 
with as much relish as epicures do native 
oysters. An Italian peasant girl was seen 
to collect three quarts of snails in two 
hours, in the garden of an English family 
residing in that country. When ques- 
tioned as to the motive, she stated that 
she wanted them fora special supper which 
she was preparing for her brother and his 
wife, who were about to pay her a visit. 
The snails which she selected were of the 
large brown kind. In the old days when 
witchcraft was a redoubtable article of 
popular faith in Scotland, in the seven- 
teenth century, the children of a poor woman 
were seen to be in good health and ap- 
parently well fed, at a time when the vil- 
lagers generally were pinched with scarcity 
and dearth. They could not understand 
it, and so they logically accused her of being 
in league with the Evil One. She was tried, 
and under the influence of something like 
torture, told her tale—which was to the 
effect that she had fed the children on 
snails, which fattened them up; she had a 
great quantity of them in store, but did 
not wish to tell her neighbours, possibly 
to avoid their censure, but more probably 
to keep the store to herself. Fletcher, of 
Saltoun, her judge, had not much diffi- 
culty in acquitting the poor soul of witch- 
craft. There has been a little discussion 
concerning the salting down of snails for 
future use. About ten years ago a para- 
graph appeared concerning a poor woman 
who, during a hard winter, fed her children 
on snails which she had salted down ina 
barrel ; she kept her youngsters in health 
at a time when other food was too dear 
for her scanty resources. A question arose 
whether salt would not melt the snails 
away? Some persons asserted that it 
would not; and cited the case of the wife 
of an Irish gravel digger, at Blackheath, 
who systematically salted down snails as 
food for her children. Others stated that 
the snails cannot be salted down directly, 
but that they may be scalded, then drawn 
out of the shells like periwinkles, and salted 
when the shells have been thrown aside. 


if they were to melt down, however, the 
pulp would still be available as a kind of 
soup, coddled up with milk or other ac- 
companiments. 

In continental countries snail eating is 
much better understood, much more syste- 
matically managed, than in England. A 
newspaper correspondent, retailing the 
gossip of Rome, recently said: “A very 
extraordinary article of diet, agreeable to 
Roman palates, has just come into season. 
In the morning shrill voices call through 
the streets ‘Lumacche! belle lumacche !’ 
and countrywomen, with large baskets of 
freshly gathered snails, are to be seen 
stalking along, and surrounded every now 
and then by early housekeepers, who either 
boil the snails, shells and all, making 
minestra of them, or, having attained su- 
perior skill in cookery, stew the creatures, 
season them, and fry in oil.” 

The snail dealers are not content with 
collecting the corkscrew individuals wher- 
ever they may happen to see them; they 
proceed more systematically, and keep up 
snail gardens or snail preserves; it is really 
snail culture, analogous in some degree to 
the oyster culture of Englandand France. In 
the Voralberg, a bit of the Tyrol that juts in 
like a wedge between Bavaria and Switzer- 
land, there are regular snail gardens, in- 
tended to subserve the twofold purpose of 
ridding the farmers of a nuisance, and pro- 
viding an article of food for such human 
beings as can relish it. In various parts of 
the canton or district, during two or three 
summer months, the gardens, hedges, cop- 
pices, woods, and damp places are tho- 
roughly examined by boys and girls, who | 
collect the snails, and deposit them in small 
plots of ground set apart for the purpose. 
Each of these plots forms a dry garden an 
acre or two in extent, free from trees and 
shrubs, and having a moat or runuing 
water all round it. The plot is covered 
with little heaps of twigs of the mountain 
pine, mixed lightly with moss; these heaps 
are placed at regular distances apart. The 
snails creep into them for shelter alike 
against the cold of night and the heat of 
mid-day sun. When this shelter is lessened 
by the decay of the small leaves on the 
twigs, the heaps are furbished up with a new 
supply. Every day the snails are fed with 
cabbage leaves and grass, receiving an extra 
allowance in damp weather. When harvest 
is over, and winter shows signs of approach- 
ing, they regularly burrow themselves in 
the heaps, and (figuratively speaking) tuck 











This plan is adopted in Normandy. Even 


in snugly for the winter. The water, after 
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flowing all round the margin of the plot, 
escapes by one outlet only; and at this 
outlet the moat is guarded by a grating. 
The snails often tumble into the water while 
crawling about their domain, or get into it 
somehow or other, and are carried by the 
stream towards the grating; this is ex- 
amined every morning, and all the wan- 
derers taken back to their garden. When 
the snails have sealed themselves up, they 
are collected for the market, packed in per- 
forated boxes lined with straw. According 
to the plentifulness of the grass and cab- 
bage crop, each plot or garden may contain 
from fifteen to forty thousand snails, some 
of which come to grief before the summer is 
over; but the majority are destined to the 
honour ofappearing on the dinner-table or 
supper-table of the South Tyrolese in- 
habitants, who greatly relish them. The 
system is certainly a commendable one, 
seeing that it brings to an available market 
what would otherwise be a nuisance and 
source of loss to the husbandman. 
| here is another characteristic for which 

the snail claims attention, a claim partly 
due to the fact that we know very little 
about it. The snail, according to some of 
his admirers, discovered or invented the 
electric telegraph; nay, he is the electric 
telegraph, in his own proper though some- 
what crooked person. About twenty or 
twenty-five years ago this matter was much 
talked about, especially in France. We in 
England contented ourselves with the de- 
signation Sympathetic Snails; but our 
energetic neighbours across the Channel 
rushed into science at once, and talked of 
the Telegraphe Escargotique. The asser- 
tion, or opinion on which it was founded, was 
that some of the lower animals, including 
snails, when brought into contact, become 
affected by an identity of function and 
movement. This identity, it was alleged, 
would continue after the creatures were 
separated; inasmuch that if you touched 
the head of one the other would feel it 
though at a distance, and would show some 
kind of movement in the head; if you 
touched either one on the tail, the tail of 
the other would manifest more or less of 
agitation; and soon. The practical appli- 
cation of this would be the construction of 
a code, alphabet, or vocabulary of signals, 
giving to each movement of the animal a 
definite meaning. And thus we might 
make a snail telegraph—the slowest of 
animals employed to convey the quickest 
of messages. 

The late Doctor William Gregory, Pro- 














fessor of Chemistry at the University of 
Edinburgh, noticed this matter in his 
Letters on Animal Magnetism. He alike 
avoided belief and scepticism; he had not 
tested the subject by experiment, and 
therefore could not vouch for the truth of 
the statements; while he guarded himself 
on the other hand from attributing either 
falsehood or stupidity to the snail advo- 
cates. It appears that Messrs. Allix and 
Benoit, two Frenchmen, made observations 
separately, and then agreed to work to- 
gether. They had two sets of snails, each 
set comprising as many as there are letters 
in the French alphabet, one particular 
snail to one particular letter. Each pair 
(say A) had been, as asserted, brought into 
contact in Paris; and each thereby ac- 
quired the instinctive or involuntary power 
of trembling or moving whenever the other 
was touched, however far off it might be. 
Another pair, similarly brought into con- 
tact, might be made to denote B, and so on 
throughout the alphabet. One complete 
set was carried over to America to com- 
mence a telegraph system in which cables 
and wires would be alike dispensed with. 
According to the accounts given in 
French pamphlets and newspapers, re- 
ferred to by Doctor Gregory, the telegraph- 
ing was thus managed. When a word was 
to be transmitted from Paris, the snail be- 
longing to the first letter was brought by 
some kind of galvanic apparatus (not, so 
far as we can find, clearly described) into 
a state of disturbance. The partner or 
companion snail in America at once sym- 
pathised, or received the same kind of gal- 
vanic shock, and exhibited the same kind 
of disturbance. This, however, could not 
be ascertained without testing. In order 
to apply a test, the operator in America 
touched all his snails in succession with a 


small apparatus; one of them alone was 


affected in a particular way; and the 
operator at once inferred that the companion 
of that one was being touched or in some 
way operated on in Paris. He knew the 
alphabetical names or equivalents of all 
his own snails; he noted which among 
them’ was affected, and he hence inferred 
what letter his colleague in Paris wished to 
transmit. And so on through all the suc- 
cessive letters and words of the message. 
“Now all this,” said the learned pro- 
fessor, “ may appear at first sight absurd 
and ridiculous. I confess it appeared so to 
me when I first heard of it; but when I 
recollected all I had seen of sympathy in 
men, all that was known about sympathy 
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in the lower animals, and when I read the 
account given by Monsieur Allix, a gentle- 
man well versed in science, of the success- 
ful experiments at which he had assisted, 
I perceived that the only difficulty lay in 
admitting the fact of the extraordinary 
sympathy of snails; and that, this being 
granted, all the rest was not only possible 
but easy. Now I know nothing whatever 
about the habits of snails; and surely lam 
not entitled to dispute facts, thus attested, 
without some investigation into them. I 
cannot say that the alleged sympathy is 
impossible.” He admitted that a verifica- 
tion of the statements would require full 
details of the manner in which the experi- 
ments had been carried on. He credited 
the inventors with ten years’ attention to the 
subject ; but it was evident that he waited 
for further information before he could 
judge concerning it. Supposing all to 
come out right and square, he was justified 
in adding, “ It will certainly be very re- 
markable if a snail telegraph should come 
into action, which, in spite of the pro- 
verbial slowness of the animal concerned, 
should rival in rapidity the electric tele- 
graph, and surpass it in security, inasmuch 
as there are no wires to be cut by an 
enemy ; besides being infinitely less costly, 
since no solid tangible means of communi- 
cation are required, all that is needed being 
the apparatus at the other end of the line, 
and the properly prepared snails.” 

Exactly so; but where is the snail tele- 
graph? Transatlantic companies have 
spent millions of money on cables since 
Doctor Gregory wrote; and they would 
have been very glad to make use of our 
shelly friends as substitutes, if promises had 
been duly followed by performances. But, 
telegraph or not, the snail is an ingenious 
fellow, concerning whose doings and quali- 
ties we have much to learn. 





YOUNG MR. NIGHTINGALE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “HOBSON'S CHOICE,” &C 
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CHAPTER XLV. “ THE YOUNG GENTLEMEN FROM 
LONDON.” 

I soon found that my absence and my 
London experience had much enhanced 
my importance at Purrington. I was no 
longer slightingly alluded to as “ that boy 
of Mrs. Nightingale’s;” I was now reve- 
rently regarded on all sides as “ young 
Mr. Nightingale.” As to my professional 
status vague ideas prevailed; the more 
general opinion held that I was properly to 
be described as “acounsellor.” There was 





much curiosity to see me in church on 
Sunday morning; especially, I understood, 
on the part of the Miss Rawsons. My 
mother, I remember, as we walked home 
over the down, was severe in her criticism 
of the demeanour of those young ladies 


during service; “those Rawson girls,” as | 


she described them, denouncing their con- 
duct as “quite brazen-faced.” In the 
matter of dress, I think, for some time, I 
set the fashions among the young men of 
the neighbourhood. They were unaware 
that but a little while since I had myself 


been viewed by London eyes as “aregular | 


yokel.” Tony also excited much atten- 
tion. A blue satin stock he wore was the 
subject of general remark; and his silver- 
topped ebony cane, with the silken tassels, 
won extreme admiration. 


it at the pawnbroker’s !” 


men from London.” 


But if by my absence and advance in | 


years and stature I had gained thus much, 


I was soon to find that I had also lost | 
something. Kem, Reube, and other of | 


my old associates on the farm, were no | 
I left | 


more to me what they had been. 
them friends; I found them servants. 


Division had come between us. Honestly, | 
I do not think the fault was mine. But | 
their old-world sense of class distinctions 
was very strong; they persisted in assum- | 
ing an attitude of humbleness in regard | 
Of their real kindliness and affec- | 
tion I could not doubt; but somehow, these | 


to me. 


could not now find expression quite in the 


old way. I was vexed to see how often | 
I did not | 


Reube touched his hat to me. 
need such homage. Yet I could not tell 


him so without paining him; for he was | 


but performing what seemed to him his 


duty. The difference there lay between | 
the boy Duke and the man, “ young Mr. | 
If I induced him to talk | 


Nightingale !”’ 
about his sheep with something of his old 
freedom, it was but for awhile. 


the subject. 

“ Kes, I minds un well,” he said, “ but 
I had a zight better lot of lambs this 
zeason, zir.” 


Perhaps one reason for his uncommuni- — 
cativeness was to be found in the fact that | 
his old rival, Garge, had left the neigh- | 
bourhood ; dismissed from his employment | 

















I told him 50; | 
when he whispered, “If they only knew | 
that I had once raised five shillings upon | 
In Parrington | 
conversation, I found we were usually | 
bracketed together as “the young gentle | 
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He soon | 
fell back again into respectful reserve. I | 
spoke of our old visit to Dripford Fair, but | 
failed to draw from him much converse on | 
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with impeachment of his honesty, as I 
understood. Reube was thus deprived of 
what had been to him a main theme of 
discourse. He was too generous to be 
— in regard toa fallen and departed 
oe. 


“There a’ be gone, and I bain’t zorry 
for un; but I doan’t want to betwit 
(taunt) un vor what a’s done, or to bear 
malice anont un. ,We was allus atwo 
(divided), and a’ was terrible attery (angry) 
wi’ me, times and times; but moast like 
I shan’t zet eyes on un more. Garge 
wun’t come anigh this country agen, I'll 
warnd.” 

And there were no more gossips for me 
over the kitchen fire with Kem. It seemed 
that once suspended they could not pos- 
sibly be resumed. If I lingered in the 
kitchen now, Kem dusted a chair for me 
with her apron. She would not be seated 
in my presence. Our old sense of equa- 
lity had gone with my childhood. The 
tenderest affection for me beamed in the 
good soul’s eyes, but somehow duty and 
respect now fettered and hindered her 
show of friendship. She was afraid of 
taking a liberty and giving offence. In 
good sooth her fears were without warrant 
in fact. But they would not be allayed. 
Some talk I did have with her, however. 

“ Well, when are you and Reube to be 
married, Kem ?” I inquired, laughingly. 

“ Moastlike never, sir, I do think,” she 
said. “ Reube’s a good, plain, honest 
man, and a spreath shepherd; I’ve ne’er 
a word to say agen him. He's a Me- 
thody, but I don’t cast that at him. 
There’s a many honest folks among the 
Methodys. My own mother was a Me- 
thody as you may have heard tell, sir, 
though I’m a church-going woman myself, 
and allays have been. But for marrying 
Reube, there, I dunno what to say about 
it. Marrying ’s like dinner, it seems to me ; 
the longer one waits the less one cares for 
it. It’s not a morsel of use having vittles set 
afore you when you've no appetite. An 
old woman, and that’s what |’m getting, 
sir, can make shift to do without a hus- 
band; pertickly if she’s never had narra 
one. It’s the young girls as don’t know 
what they want, and think as it’s mar- 
riage; though oft-times they find they’ve 
guessed wrong, after all. That won’t 
be my case, sir. I dunno as I care 
to marry at all. Women get like cats 
I do think, sir—I don’t mean in their 
clawing ways, though I’ve heard that said 
of ’em by folks as, perhaps, clawing would 
do main good to—but they get to care for 





places as much as persons. I couldn’t 
leave the farm, sir, and that’s the truth; 
nor the master and missus. They know 
me and I know them, and you too, Mister 
Duke, if I may make bold to say so. 
They’ve allays kind words, and thoughts, 
and deeds for me. Where could I go and 
find kinder? I can but say blessee and 
thankee ; but, please God, I’ll not quit the 
farm. I'll work for them, and bide with 
them as long as they'll let me, and that’s 
the truth, sir. I’ve a willing heart and a 
strong arm yet, though my hair's grizzling. 
So you see, sir, my home’s here, and I 
don’t care to be going further and faring 
worse, maybe, trying to make another 
home along with old Reube. I’ve told him 
so times and times. If he don’t know my 
mind it’s not for lack of my telling him of 
it, and if he’s so terrible bent on marrying, 
why there’s girls about in heaps for him 
to choose from. A wife’s soon got by 
them as looks for one, and a rope’s soon 
found by them as wants to hang their- 
selves. There—TI’ve no call to speak 
—but there’s girls about Purrington as 
wraps their hair up in papers o’ night, and 
greases their heads with hog’s-lard, and 
sticks their feet into sandals, and carries 
parasols to afternoon church, as would 
marry the first man as axed ’em, a’most 
afore he had axed ’em; and pretty wives 
they’d make, maybe, when all’s told, as 
couldn’t bile a tater nor a dunch-dump- 
ling, nor set fore the good man after’s 
day’s work vittles as a Christian would 
care to putinside un. Reube can mar 
one of such if he’s a mind to. I'll not 
say him nay. He’s hearty welcome to 
please hisself. But I'll bide here, please 
God, ‘long with the master and missus, 
and you, Mr. Duke, whom I’ve known 
since you was quite a little toddling child, 
and loved as though you were my own 
babe born; though most like I shouldn’t 
say such things, seeing the man you've 
grown to be, tall of your hands and main 
broad in the back, and a bit of whisker 
already sprouting on your cheek. You'll 
not mind my speaking so free, sir. "Tis 
hard to break oneself of old ways all at 
ance.” 

Dear old Kem! What could I do but 
heartily kiss her rough honest face! Still 
we were not quite on our old cordially inti- 
mate terms. 

Tony was soon thoroughly at home in 
the farm-house. His simple vivacity of 
speech and manner won upon his hosts 
very surely. His gay prattle, his bright 
looks, his airy gestures, were very new to 
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my mother and my uncle. I seemed quite 
a heavy prosaic creature beside him. He 
avowed himself an arrant cockney, who 
had rarely quitted London, save upon brief 
excursions up and down the river—bounded 
he said by the Nore at one end and Twick- 
enham at the other—and in the neigh- 
bourhood of Hampstead and Highgate 
Hills, Of our wild open country he was 
loud in praise. It was a sure way of secur- 
ing favour, but certainly no such subtle 
motive influenced his speech. The farm- 
yard was an endless delight to him. “ Do 
you know,” he confessed to me, “I have 
scarcely ever seen a pig out of a pork- 
butcher's shop.” He greatly admired my 
mother’s garden; even to the daisies on 
the lawn—serious disfigurements, in her 
eyes, to its due trimness of aspect. The 
clear, fresh, heather-scented air of the 
downs; the ripe corn-fields, golden seas 
rippling musically under each breath of 
the summer breeze; the verdant water- 
meadows, with the tiny river twisting and 
gliding amongst the lush herbage like a 
silvery snake; the stunted lopped pollards on 
its banks flinging out their thin arms into 
the air, as though in agony at the mutila- 
tion they had suffered; the sheep flocking 
upon the hazy uplands ; the browsing oxen 
gathering under the purple shadow of the 
hedgerows to escape the scorching of the 
noon-day sun ; the tired team of farm-horses 
with plaited tails, and poppy decked har- 
ness, the work of fond carter-boys, return- 
ing from labour; the flight of pigeons 
clustering upon the house-top; the hum 
and glisten of insects in the sunny air; 
all these and other common-places of our 
country-side were marvels and joys to 
Tony. Silently and curiously, with an 
amused expression of face, stirring round 
his snuff-box with his forefinger in his old 
way, my uncle watched him as though 
he were some strange creature of another 
order of existence. My mother never 
wearied of ministering to his comfort, of 
seeking for new sources of pleasure for him. 
I should have been jealous of the bountiful 
love she seemed to extend to him, but that 
I began to know how large and full of 
treasure her heart really was, how inex- 
haustible her affection. And then her kind- 
ness to my friend, was it not an expression 
in some sort of her fondness for me ? 

He had made a capital sketch of the 
dun-purple old barn, and was about to un- 
dertake a drawing of the farm-house viewed 
from the upper down. 

I was surprised how little I was ques- 
tioned concerning my adventures and pro- 





ceedings in London. The good folks were 
content to wait, I think—with that faith in 
the almost unsought action of nature which 
often distinguishes country dwellers— 
until I should see fit to relate to them upon 
the subject. Or they were wholly bent 
upon making my holiday as pleasant as 
might be, and viewed questions as imply- 
ing in some way uneasiness, or even dis- 
trust. It seemed enough for the present 
that I was with them again—dear good 
souls—that they could see me, hear me 
again and clasp my hand. Concerning Mr. 
Monck, they could say little in the pre- 
sence of his nephew, Tony. I informed them 
that the lawyer was a great invalid, and able 
to take little share in the business of his 
office, but that he was well represented by 
his managing clerk, Mr. Vickery, who had 
been with him a great number of years. 
“Poor Monck, I am sorry to hear such 
a bad account of him. I remember him a 
bold and hearty man enough,” said my 
uncle. And then the matter dropped. Of 
Rachel Monck I said nothing. Tony I 
found had spoken of her to my mother. 
He enjoyed helping her to water her plants 
in the evening, and, the while, held long 
conversation with her. I sat with my uncle 
at the window, learning from him all the 
news there was to tell of the farm and the 
neighbourhood. 

“T’m colouring nicely like a meerschaum 
pipe,” said Tony, laughingly. His pale 
cheeks had reddened somewhat under the 
action of the sun. It was but a varnish of 
health I feared. He was far from strong; 
was soon fatigued. But his new way of 
life seemed very pleasant to him. He 
reproached me for having found farming 
dull. “ What could you be thinking of ?” 
he demanded. “I call it really exciting. 
I only wish I were a farmer. I’m not sure 
that I shan’t go in for it, even now. I feel 
that there’s the making of a very respect- 
able agriculturist about me. I should really 
like to wear top-boots and to trudge over 
ploughed land. It’s true that I’ve a dif- 
ficulty in making out what the labourers 
say, though I admire the whirr and drone 
and twang of their speech very much; 
and swedes and turnips, and the various 
kinds of grain are so uncommonly alike, I 
find it hard to distinguish them. But I 
dare say I should get over that in time. 
And then how wonderfully interesting 
sheep are! And getting in your crops, 
and going to market to sell them, really a 
man could not ask for more agreable occu- 
pation ; and so picturesque, too !” 

He went with me to see Overbury Hall 
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and Park. We met by the way poor 
widowed Mrs. Thacker, who still lived at the 
lodge, and was profuse with her curtsies. 
She had seen nothing of his lordship, no, 
not for a long time past, she said, in reply 
to my inguiries; and she shed tears over 
the memory of the late Mr. Thacker—not 
that, I think, he had been a particularly, 
good husband to her. She declared that 
he had been, however; and certainly she 
should have known. 

The house and grounds looked dreary and 
neglected enough. But its old air of awful- 
ness and mystery had gone from the place. 
At Tony’s request I pointed out the win- 
dow of the room in which I had first seen 
Lord Overbury; in which afterwards I 
had peered at him asleep, beside the fire, 
with Rosetta beside him. How distant 
those events now seemed to me, and of 
what slight significance! Tony was inte- 
rested, however. He well remembered my 
narrative of the matter. And I could see 
that coming fresh to it the Dark Tower had 
still some trifle of magic for him, due per- 
haps to my old account of it. He was im- 
pressed by the scene it presented of desola- 
tion and decay. 

But it vexed me to find him regarding 
the story of my infatuation, not as a thing 
completely passed away and done with, 
but as still possessing vitality and influence. 
He could not be persuaded that I did not 
still cherish, locked within the secret re- 
cesses of my heart, a fond passion for Ro- 
setta. He was inclined to view me asa kind 
of Werther; and seemed anxious to sympa- 
thise with my supposititious anguish. I 
could not tell him the real truth: that I loved 
his cousin Rachel. He meant nothing but 
kindness ; yet his tender regard for my de- 
parted passion was to me as a reproach. 
It made clear to me my folly. In truth, the 
wound in my breast I had deemed so ter- 
rible had completely healed; not a scar, 
not a trace of it, was now discernible. The 
love I had lavished so extravagantly had 
come back to me in full. I had even ex- 
pended it afresh with increased profuse- 
ness. Was I by-and-bye to think as lightly 
and scornfully of my second love as of my 
first? Surely it could not be. Yet I felt 
that my past foolishness justified doubt of 
my present sincerity. 

At his desire I pointed out the exact 
place of my meeting with Rosetta in the 
fir plantation ; the road the farm-cart had 
taken in carrying her back to the Hall ; the 
scene of my wanderings on that strange 
night when, after my stealthy visit to the 


Dark Tower, I had lost my way in the 





snow. A sense of shame oppressed me in 
rehearsing these old and insensate adven- 
tures; but they seemed to possess a curious 
interest for Tony. He would persist in 
accounting mea hero of romance on the 
strength of them. 

“Hullo! If it isn’t Master Duke! How 
do’st, my lad? Hearty? I be main glad to 
see thee again that I be!” 

Farmer Jobling was the speaker. I was 
slapped heavily on the back, and my hand 
was grasped and shaken with painful cor- 
diality. 

**So thou’st come from London to look 
at farm again and see the old folks at 
home? A man grown, to be sure, with 
hair on his face; a weak thin crop, maybe, 
but time and sun will do summut for it. 
When will’t come and see the old woman, 
and taste the strong beer again? Thou’lt 
be main welcome at the Home Farm, and 
this young gentleman—your servant, sir— 
along with thee. And harkee, lad, why 
didst not send for that bit of money I 
spoke about? I had it ready, and would 
have sent it if I had only known where. 
Trust a lad for getting into mischief in 
London town. [I'll go bail you’ve needed 
it a many times only you were too shame- 
faced to let me know. But I'd have stood 
by thee, lad; I passed my word for it, and 
the matter of money was at your service, 
certain sure. Never mind; you may want 
old Jobling’s help yet. Come over to the 
Home Farm. The sheep thrive mainly, 
my lad, thankee kindly, and I’ve a tidy 
crop of wheat. I’ve no call to be ashamed 
on’t. We failed in turmuts, somehows, for 
want of early rain, and the pays (peas) 
is but poorish. You’re going to the fight 
to-morrow, I suppose—you and your 
friend ?” 

“ Fight! what fight ?” 

“°Tis to come off in Chingley Bottom 
they tell me. Hast not heard on’t? It’s 
*twixt a young chap they call the Baker— 
one of old George Rumsey’s sons—you 
must mind old George, he was my head 
mower in times past, but he got terrible 
bad with the rheumatics, and now he’s laid 
up past work, poor old soul, in the union. 
I take him a packet of snuff or a bit of 
bacca sometimes to cheer him up when I 
go by that way. His son Jack was a 
good-for-nought. I tried him as a carter- 
boy, but ’twas no manner of use. They 
’prenticed him to the baker at Bull- 
borough, but he wasn’t there long; then 
he went away to work on the canal below 
Steepleborough; and now he’s took to 
fighting, it seems, and they say is clever 
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with his hands. I’ve backed him for a 
trifle, seeing he hails from this country- 
side; but I’m to lose it, Ifear. All say he’s 
overmatched, and that Gipsy Joe will be 
too many for him. The Mnudlark he’s 
called: a Portsmouth man, worked in the 
docks there, a hulking heavy-weight, hard 
as nails, and pretty nigh black as to colour, 
that'll take a deal of beating, as I hear, 
and’ll make short work of young Jack. 
Anyways, I’m bound to go and see. You’d 
best come too, you and your friend. Tellee 
what; I’ll drive you over in my four-wheel 
shay-cart. Is’t a bargain? We can put 
the horse up in old Hickley’s stable. 
Chingley Bottom’s on his down-land. I 
know old Hickley well. He’s gota niceish 
farm down there, and put by a goodish 
bit of money out of it, the old chap has. 
He’s terribly fond of a fight, and he’ll 
make us hearty welcome. You'll come? 
Be on the high land, then, near the chalk- 
pit on the Lisford road, early to-morrow 
morning, and I'll pick you up in my shay- 
cart. Good-bye, my lads.” 

Public opinion of those days did not 
view prize-fighting so adversely as in later 
times. It is true that the law forbade 
such encounters as breaches of the peace ; 
but as though satisfied with having pro- 
nounced upon the matter, it turned away 
its head or closed its eyes, and took little 
further trouble to carry its decisions into 
effect. To the world in general a fight 
was simply a spectacle, on the footing of a 
fair or a horse-race. My uncle expressed 
no surprise ‘at the proposed visit to 
Chingley Bottom. He decided that pu- 
gilism had greatly degenerated since his 
youthful days, when he had attended a 
fight at Moulsey—which he described as 
something indeed like a fight—between 
Jackson and Jem Belcher, I think, but I’m 
not quite sure about the names of the 
combatants. Nor did my mother offer 
any objection. The men of her time of 
indisputable character had countenanced 
prize-fighting. It was in the nature of 
“ sport,” and therefore apart from feminine 
comprehension ; but by no means on that 
account to be unfavourably judged. Be- 
sides, she knew that we were to be accom- 
panied by good old Farmer Jobling, the 
worthiest and friendliest of neighbours. 
She simply bade us come back safe and 
sound, promising that dinner or supper 


should be ready for us return at what hour 
we might. 

We duly met Mr. Jobling at the ap- 
pointed place on the following morning. 
The dew-laden down was shimmering in 
the sun; there was a fresh breeze blowing ; 
and the blue heavens were alive with the 
music of the birds. 

“°Tis a trimming day for the fight,” 
said the farmer ; “ not too bloomy. If young 
Jack can only win the toss, and not get 
the sun in’s eyes!” 

He had victualled the chaise as for a 
long voyage. Beneath the seat were piled 

kets of huge sandwiches ; a vast spirit- 
flask bulged from his pocket; while at his 
feet stood a large earthenware bottle full 
of strong beer. His clever cob drew us 
along at a capital pace. It was a pleasant 
drive over the down, although now and 
then the molehills jolted us considerably, 
and the chaise, so amply burdened, creaked 
again. Still the turf spared the cob’s 
feet. 

“There'll not be a stroke of work done 
this day upon any farm within ten mile 
of Chingley, I'll warnd,” said Mr. Jobling. 

And, indeed, as we approached the scene 
of action we could see the country people, 
smock-frocked and leather-gaitered, stream- 
ing across the fields, through hedge and 
over ditch, pouring in from all quarters. 
At last, from an eminence half a mile off, 
we looked down upon the assembly in the 
hollow—a dark irregular mass— like 
spoonfuls of gunpowder at the bottom of 
a bright green punchbowl. 
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